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Mi. Helen A. Taylor, in her 
twelve-year career with the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers and at 
Federal Advertising Agency, has per- 
sonally employed 153 office workers. 
She insists that graduates have a good 
knowledge of shorthand . . . but ad- 
mittedly is prejudiced in favor of 
girls who have also had voice writing 
experience ... 


Prefers those trained in voice writing 


You can’t blame employers for 
selecting the graduates whose 
training is more complete. New 
employes are expected to be good 
typists and to know shorthand... 
but business-machine training is 
an added “plus” which often 
makes the difference between get- 
ting the job and not getting it. 
The point is that voice writing 
with the Ediphone is gaining 


ground rapidly in all kinds of 


business. It’s the modern way of 


handling correspondence, memoranda, instructions and detail. It’s some- 
thing a student should learn in school—and not have to apologize for hav- 
ing missed when the job-hunt starts. 


Yet voice writing is quickly learned—it is as easy as using the telephone. 
Teach voice writing for a completed business education. Get data (without 
obligation) from Dept. 38-J, Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 


West Orange, New Jersey. 
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EDUCATION MUST PROVIDE TRAINING 
IN OFFICE EQUIPMENT UPERATIUN 


By J. H. DODD, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


the Industrial Revolu- 

E tion was the application of mechan- 
ical power to machines. For ages, men and 
animals had supplied the energy used in 
production. Simple tools had been used to 
fashion the relatively few goods that were 
produced by artisans. 

“And then the machine which multi- 
plied a given amount of energy many times 
over was created or improved. Inventive 
genius perfected the steam engine, substi- 
tuted its power for that of men and ani- 
mals, and hitched it to the machine. The 
result—a changed world; goods in ever- 
increasing numbers and kinds, at lower 
cost: a widening and a more intense de- 
mand for commodities, by which stand- 
ards of living are measured; and a more 
complex civilization. 

“But industry, the business of making 
goods, could not proceed alone. Industrial 
activity, especially under competitive con- 
ditions, called for a corresponding devel- 
opment of business activity. Communica- 
tion, records, salesmanship, management, 
adequate media of exchange, contractual 
agreements, and calculations of quantities 
and values—all these facilitating business 
services became increasingly important in 
connection with the production and ex- 
change of goods. 

“Naturally, the cost of these services 
must be covered by the selling price of the 
product. For that reason, the capable busi- 
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ness manager realizes that efficiency in all 
the departments of an establishment is 
essential; efficiency in the office is just as 
important as it is in the shop or elsewhere 
in the establishment. 

“Inventors who at first had been prima- 
rily concerned with the creation of ma- 
chines for the shop, later turned their 
attention to creating devices for economiz- 
ing effort in the office. As a result, the 
typewriter, the mimeograph, filing devices, 
adding machines, bookkeeping machines, 
and the calculating machine—to mention 
only a few mechanical devices—came into 
use. Each of these has made its contribu- 
tion in the way of reducing office expense. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that mod- 
ern office machines help very materially in 
making large-scale production, with its 
attendant economies, possible. And small- 
scale businesses, under the pressure of 
competition, likewise are finding mechani- 
cal office equipment invaluable in reduc- 
ing expenses. 

“Any evaluation of the contribution 
which office appliances and machines have 
made to the economical production and 
distribution of goods demands that much 
attention be given to the calculating ma- 
chine. Accurate and often voluminous 
data are of vital importance in the suc- 
cessful management of an enterprise. 
Since such information is wanted only for 
purposes of control, it is highly desirable 
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J. H. Dodd, Ph.D., Pres., The South- 
ern Business Education Association ; 
Author, ‘Introductory Economics.” 


that the information be made available at 
the least possible cost. And because of its 
possibilities in supplying much of the in- 
formation needed by management, it is not 
surprising that the calculating machine 
has come to be regarded as standard office 
equipment in all important successful 
business and industrial establishments. 
“To the business educator the implica- 
tion of all this is plain: Business education 
must provide training in the operation of 
mechanical office equipment. And, obvi- 
ously, one of the most important and one 
of the most frequently used office ma- 
chines is the calculating machine. That is 
why the department of commerce in this 
institution, in common with similar depart- 
ments in other progressive teacher - train- 
ing institutions, offers thorough training in 
the operation of calculating machines.” 


For further information about Monroe Adding -Cal- 
culators in your educational program, get in touch 
with the nearest Monroe branch office, or write to 
the Educational Department at Orange, New Jersey. 
Literature will be gladly mailed upon request. 
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She's Trained to Assist You 


Thanks to the Dictaphone Business Practice Course, this 
graduate will “find herself” quickly in her first job. She 
has had the equivalent of fifty hours office experience. Em- 
ployers will give her preference over other applicants be- 
cause she is trained to handle actual office problems as they 
arise. She will be more confident, too—an asset to any 
fledgling beginning her business career. 

Adopt the Dictaphone Business Practice Course in your 
school and see how much it helps in placing your graduates. 
How much more readily they get jobs! How much real 
credit they'll reflect on your school! 

Write today for full details. There’s no obligation. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Education 


and Our 


National 


American Education Week 
takes place this year from 
Sunday, November 7, through 
Saturday, November 13. Its 
central theme is Education and 
our National Life. To business 
teachers, as such, this central 
theme suggests the question, 


General Theme , 


Purpose: To 
discuss the 
problems 
which prevent 
amity among 
the nations 
and to consid- 
er the contri- 
butions edu- 
cation may 
make toward 
world peace. 

A serious 
study of eco- 
nomic and 
commercial geography, for example, as 
one of our most important social-business 
subjects, should develop in teachers and 
pupils alike a profound appreciation of the 
interdependence of the nations of the 
world in the building of an economic life 
that will mutually foster enlightenment 
and world peace, 

“Commerce tends to wear off those preju- 
dices which maintain destruction and animos- 
ity between nations. It softens and polishes 
the manners of men. It unites them 7 one 
of the strongest of all ties—the desire of sup- 
plying their mutual wants. It disposes them 
to peace by establishing in every state an 
order of citizens bound by their interest to 
be the guardians of public tranquility.” 

—F. W. Robertson. 

In the various business subjects that di- 
rectly deal with international business af- 
fairs, it is obvious that teachers of busi- 
ness have much to contribute to education 
for peace. Since both business and edu- 
cation are world-wide in their scope and 
relationships, such teachers should tend to 
be students of business education in other 
parts of the earth, as well as in this 
ccuntry. It is in line with this thought 
that THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION has a staff of distinguished foreign 
correspondents who bring to us the busi- 
ness education of their lands. 


Con we educole ler Peace? 


Purpose: To 
disseminate 
facts concern- 
ing the cost 
of the schools, 
how school 
funds are 
raised, the 
adequacy of 
school funds, 
and other 
problems of 
educational fi- 
nance. 

The acute 
problems involved in the financing of edu- 
cation were brought home to teachers 
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during the depression in the cutting of 
salaries which they personally experienced 
and which in numerous places are not 
yet fully restored. Important informa- 
tion is contained in Financing Public Edu- 
cation, the Januarv, 1937, issue of the 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and in the February, 
1937, issue of The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association in connec- 
tion with the Federal Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill. These references show the 
grave problems of school finance which 
must be solved before boys and girls in 
different parts of the United States, or 
even within state units, will begin to have 
some real equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. We should expect business teach- 
ers to be especially interested in these 
school business problems that concern so 
vitally the present and future well-being 
of the vast army of 33,000,000 children 
and adults for whom the school doors 
swung open last month. Are business 
teachers prepared and willing to help solve 
these problems? 


Purpose: To 
serve as the 
climax of the 
Horace Mann 
Centennial and 
to recount a 
century of 
progress in 
education. 
Horace 
Mann is often 
called the 
Father of the 
American 
Public School. 
Porn May 4, 17°6, near Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, he lived a youth of poverty and 
hardship. “Until the age of fifteen,” he 
reports, “I had never been to school more 
than eight or ten weeks in a year.” He 
became a lawyer, and then found his way 
into politics, serving as president of the 
Massachusetts State Senate in 1836. The 
following year, 1837, he was appointed 
secretary of the newly-created Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, in 
which position at the age of 41 years he 
began a remarkable career in the develop- 
ment of “public opinion favorable to free 
and universal public education.” Here is a 
life in which public school business 
teachers, as well as those engaged in 
private schools, may ever find inspiration 
and guidance in the fulfillment of demo- 
cratic ideals in the American system of 
education. “Under our republican govern- 
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Horece Mana Centennial 


Life 


To what extent and in what 
ways are business enterprise 
and business education signifi- 
cant to the maintenance and 
improvement of our national 
life? Let us hold this question 
in mind as we briefly notice 
the daily topics of the week. 


ment,” declared Mann, “it seems clear that 
the minimum of this education can never 
be less than such as is sufficient to qualify 
each citizen for the civil and social duties 
he will be called to discharge...” An 
excellent, inexpensive reference is by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, entitled, Horace Mann: 
His Ideas and Ideals. National Home Li- 
brary Foundation, Washington, D. C., 
1936, 25c plus 5c postage. 


Purpose: To 
discuss what 
constitutes the 
American 
youth prob- 
lem, what 
forces have 
brought it 
about, and the 
contribution of 
education to 
its solution. 

We are told 
that between 
five and six 
million young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 24 years are out of 
school and unable to find work. Business 
teachers in all parts of the country should 
make serious study of the complex dif- 
ficulties which face this large army of 
youth, and work with them to effect as 
successful solutions as possible. The 
articles of Miss Ruby V. Perry, newly 
appointed principal of the Margaret C. 
Hansom Normal School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, contained in the October, 1936, 
issue of THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epu- 
CATION, and of Professor Harl R. Doug- 
lass, given in the April, 1937, number of 
The Journal of the National Education 
Association, should prove helpful to busi- 
ness teachers in arriving at an under- 
standing of this critical educational and 
general social problem. 


Youth faces the Future 


Purpose: To 
provide the 
schools an op- 
portunity to 
celebrate the 
Constitution 
Sesqui-centen- 
nial during 
American 
Education 
Week, and to 
discuss the re- 
sponsibility of 
the schools in 
connection 
(Concluded on page 22 
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Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act 


[N the year 1910. an intelligent woman 
shopper concluded her purchases in a 
large and progressive Boston store, gave 
a sigh of relief that she would not have 
to face another stupid clerk for a few 
days at least, and went home to open her 
packages and see what mistakes had been 
made. 

Being of a contemplative turn of mind, 
this good woman began to wonder if there 
could not be greater efficiency behind the 
counters of the big stores at least. She 
listed the apparent causes of the low- 
grade service with which she and her 
fellow shoppers had to put up. Low-grade, 
if not moronic, personnel, starvation 
wages, incompetent direction, and general 
indifference to the convenience of patrons 
were at the top of the list. What could 
be done about these things? 

First, shopkeepers would have to be- 
come aware of the resentment of patrons 
who, in that pre-motor delivery day, were 
put to no end of inconvenience in getting 
stupid errors straightened out and who re- 
ceived no cooperation, much less assistance, 
in their effort to make suitable purchases. 

Second, the job called clerk or counter- 
jumper would have to be stepped up to 
the salesmanship level, and store sales- 
people would have to do something more 
than hand out goods called for, offend 
customers, and make ‘mistakes. 

Third, better personnel would need to 
be selected and adequate training given to 
insure the efficient service which the public 
paid for and had a right to expect. 

Fourth, wages would have to be raised. 

Fifth, trained educational directors 
would have to be placed in charge of the 
sales staff to train beginners, and to in- 
crease the efficiency of experienced work- 
ers as well. 

These five steps represented quite a 
chore for one inexperienced in the mer- 
chandising field, except as a shopper, to 
undertake singlehanded and alone. But 
this woman was the courageous sort and 
addressed herself to the task with intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm. She prevailed 
upon a merchant to pick out a dozen or 
so of his clerks and send them to her for 
training. She enlisted the cooperation of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union and was given a room for her 
class at the Union headquarters. She stip- 
ulated that each girl in the group should 
have her wages raised in proportion to 
the increase in her total daily sales at the 
conclusion of the course. Parenthetically, I 
might state that the lowest increase was 

50 a week and the highest $14. This 
spread probably represents the difference 
hetween the degrees of trainability of the 
less competent and more competent work- 
ers included in the group. 

Thus began the effective system of 
training for store retail selling which de- 
veloped into the Prince School for Store 
Service under the leadership of Mrs. 
Lucinda Prince who, more than anv other 
person living or dead is responsible for 
the elevation of the store clerk from the 
level of unskilled, low-wage employment 
to that of highly skilled, better-paid retail 
salesmanship. 

or many years, until her recent death, 
Mrs. Prince served as educational director 
of the National Retail Merchants Associa- 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Editor’s Remarks: In this series 
of two articles, Professor Nichols, 
as one who has long given out- 
standing national leadership to 
retail selling education, presents 
his authoritative views on policies 
and program of business educa- 
tion for distributive occupations. 
Professor Nichols is chairman of 
the Committee on Policies of the 
National Council of Business 
Education, 


tion and as Director of the School which 
béars her name, and which for some years 
past has been a graduate department of 
Simmons College Boston, Massachusetts, 
the country’s largest and best known pro- 
fessional college for women. 

Soon after establishing her own retail 
training center Mrs. Prince sold to the 
Boston School Committee the idea of 
training for store service on _ the 
secondary-school level. At times as many 
as a thousand Boston public school stu- 
dents have been enrolled for this type of 
training. As early as 1916, just twenty 
years ago, I visited these Boston retail 
classes and was encouraged to organize a 
retail-training program for the high 
schools of Rochester, New York, where 
I was director of commercial education. 

Later, when the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education was organized, I was 
called to serve as one of its executive 
directors, in charge of commercial edu- 
cation. The first dollar spent for research 
studies and bulletins in my department was 
spent on Bulletin No. 22, Retail Selling 
Education. The first money spent for per- 
sonnel was spent for a Special Agent for 
Retail Selling Education. This special 
agent, Miss Isabel Craig Bacon, and Mrs. 
Lucinda Prince as a dollar-a-year worker 
loaned to us for this service, collaborated 
with me in the preparation of this bulle- 
tin which was intended to promote retail 
selling courses throughout the country. 

There is not time to trace further the 
slow progress that has been made in the 
direction of better and more widespread 
training for store service. In spite of an 
early ruling of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, made on my recom- 
mendation, that money available for con- 
tinuation (part-time) schools could be 
used for cooperative commercial courses 
under certain conditions, few, if any, such 
retail courses ever have been subsidized 
out of Federal or state funds. But a score 
or two of part-time extension or evening 
school courses were organized by a few 
state directors of vocational education 
who saw the possibilities of this field and 
the need for training in it. 

For the past twenty years, under Fed- 
eral and state sponsorship, vocational 
training for industrial, acricultural, and 


home-making pursuits has been available, 
At last that neglected portion of the field 
of commercial pursuits, called distributive 
occupations, has been provided for in the 
Federal George-Deen Act, and we shall 
here consider what use should be made 
of Federal and state and local funds, now 
that: they are available for this field of 
training. 

In the space available I shall be able 
to do no more than raise certain issues, 
and perhaps set up a framework within 
which the details of a satisfactorily func- 
tioning program for the distributive oc- j 
cupations may be worked out. Necessarily, | 
I shall have to be somewhat dogmatic in | 
my assertiong as there is not space for an 
elaborate defense of my proposals. 


An Old Field in Business 
Education 


At the outset I want to emphasize the § 
fact that distributive occupations lie with- J 
in the broader field of business education, § 
and not within any other field. It is evi- 
dent from the act itself that the framers | 
of the bill and the Congress that made it 
law intended to provide training for a 
field not already provided for. Otherwise @ 
this new training would have been in- 
cluded in certain modifications of the 
original act instead of being covered in 
an entirely separate section of the recent 
Act. The language of Section 6 is equally | 
explicit on this point. 

Already some individuals and groups in © 
various parts of the country have taken 
steps to get a different interpretation 
placed upon this part of the Act. No one 
can deny that commercial educators have 
manifested little interest in this field and 
have neglected to prepare themselves to 
deal with it. But it should be remembered 
that in 1917 industrial, agricultural, and 
home-making vocational education had to 
start from scratch and develop personnel 
to organize and give this type of training; 
that, aside from experience with certain 
techniques which are common to all voca- 
tional fields, those responsible for other 
departments of vocational education are 
no better prepared to handle this new field 
than are many commercial educators; and 
that, in spite of admitted shortcomings 
which I, more than anyone else, have 
pointed out, commercial educators have 
successfully trained and placed more 
young people in wage-earning pursuits 
than has any other group of vocational 
educators, and wholly without benefit of 
Federal or state aid. 

In the development of recently an- 
nounced Federal policies for the admin- 
istration of vocational education under the 
George-Deen Act, the United States Office 
of Education had the cooperation of sev- 
eral committees made up of members rep- 
resenting general education, trade and in- 
dustrial education, home-making educa- 
tion, and agricultural education, but it is 
noteworthy that no representative of com- 
mercial education was included in any 
group of conferees. Final approval of 
Federal administrative policies was given 
by “representatives of labor and industry, 
including the building trades, metal trades, 
needle trades, hosiery workers, heating 
and air conditioning contractors ;” but no 
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representative of distributive occupations 
seems to have been consulted. 

Nevertheless, it is clear from the “State- 
ment of Policies for the Administration of 
Vocational Education,” recently released 
by the United States Office of Education, 
that training for the distributive occupa- 
tions is regarded bv that Office as belong- 
ing in the field of commercial education, 
and not as being properly classified as a 
part of one of the other fields of vocd- 
tional training. This point of view is fur- 
ther attested by the fact that this new 
field of vocational training has been al- 
located to the Office of Education’s Chief 
of the Commercial Education Service for 
development and supervision. 

If state plans include proper require- 
ments as to qualifications of supervisors, 
teachers, and teacher-trainers in this new 
field, as they most likely will, there will be 
no question as to placement of this new 
service in the state organization. 


Meaning of “Distributive 
Occupations” 


At the very outset in the Federal pro- 
gram of vocational education it became 
apparent to those responsible for the Fed- 
eral Board’s work in 1917 that the field 
of vocational training for office work was 
more than adequatelv provided for—in- 
deed it was, and still is, badly over-done. 
What field of business training was being 
neglected? What was the greatest defect 
in method in this field? What could be 
done for commercial education to bring 
it more definitely into line with the other 
fields of vocational training? These ques- 
tions were raised repeatedly at Board 
conferences. As the one in charge of com- 
mercial education at that time, it was my 
job to try to answer them. 

These answers were given and accepted : 
(1) To stimulate interest in the occupation 
of retail selling; (2) To set up a proposal 
for a training proeram in this field; (3) 
To stimulate interest in, and the accept- 
ance of, the principle that job-contacts are 
necessary to successful yocational train- 
ing; and (4) To make available a pro- 
gram of training for foreign trade pur- 
suits. This fourth answer was dictated 
more or less by considerations which 
grew out of the World War and by the 
particular interests of the Chairman of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Honorable Mr. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Consistent with its policy of interpret- 
ing the Federal act liberally, the Board 
ruled that high school cooperative office 
or store training courses were within the 
meaning of the term “part-time classes,” 
and authorized the use of Federal funds 
for such classes under the general pro- 
vision that “anything which increases a 
person’s vocational or civic intelligence” 
could be included in the part-time school 
program. That ruling was intended to 
direct attention to the need for retail sell- 
ing courses, and to stimulate schools to 
Organize cooperative commercial courses 
for both office and store work. I have 
already mentioned the publication and dis- 
tribution of 20,000 copies of a retail sell- 
ing education bulletin in an effort to pro- 
mote this type of business training. 

Another bulletin, No. 84, dealing with 
the duties of, and training needed by, the 
super-cargo job in connection with foreign 
trade was prepared and distributed. A 
definite course of training for this work, 
with accompanying vouchers for practice. 
also was published and distributed. Under 
the leadership of a Special Agent for 
Foreign Trade Education, Dr. Roy S. 
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McElwee, several textbooks were written 
and released through private publishers. 

More recently the Board has published 
a report of a suryey of the field of retail 
selling education, and has cooperated with 
various retail store groups in the develop- 
ment of suitable training courses for their 
employees. 

This is enough to show that at the out- 
set and through the years attention has 
been focused on retail selling as a field 
in which training is badly needed. 

Now that the term “distributive occu- 
pations” is used instead of “retail selling,” 
is it intended to broaden the base of such 
training as is given for store work? Or 
is it intended to emphasize occupations not 
definitely belonging in the sales depart- 
ment? Or is this new term used merely as 
a synonym for the older term? 

Fortunately this term has been authori- 
tatively defined by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Here is the definition: “Distributive 
occupations are those followed by workers 
directly engaged in, or in direct contact 
with consumers when 

“a, Distributing to consumers, retailers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, and others the prod- 
uct of farm and industry [and I assume 
of all other products], 

“b, Managing, operating or conducting 
a commercial service or personal service 
business, or selling the services of such 
business.” (Garage, dry cleaning business, 
tailor shop for repairing and pressing, 
shoe-shining parlor, etc.) 

To still further clarify the definition, we 
notice that “Distributive occupations do 
not include clerical occupations, such as 
stenography, bookkeeping, office clerical 
work, and the like: nor do they include 
trade and industrial work followed by 
those engaged in railroad, trucking, or 
other transportation activities.” This is a 
little ambiguous, since clearly those who 
sell trucking service are engaged in a dis- 
tributive occupation according to the pre- 
vious statement. I assume that this quali- 
fication, which seems to cover all occupa- 
tions in the transportation field. really 
covers only those which clearly require 
trade training—a truck driver, railroad 
engineer, etc. 

It is worthy of note that even the ex- 
cluded subjects of bookkeeping, business 
writing, business arithmetic, and even 
typewriting may be taught as related work 
if they may be properly regarded as “sup- 
plemental to the occupational needs of the 
workers in distributive occupations.” No 
doubt commercial law, business organiza- 
tion and management, business economics, 
and commercial *eography may be taught 
also, if taught as aids to preparation for a 
distributive occupation; and I might add 
that it will be about as easy to show that 
these are essential to complete prepara- 
tion for retailing, wholesaling, commission 
dealing, brokerage service, etc., as it has 
been to show that almost any subject. that 
one might mention can be made to con- 
tribute to one’s “civic or vocational intel- 
ligence”’. 

This is a most liberal interpretation of 
the Act. It will permit ‘the organization of 
any reasonable program of training in 
this new field. Indeed, the breadth of this 
interpretation may be a cause of embar- 
rassment to those who are responsible for 
this new program for the financing of 
which funds will be quite limited. Each 
state must decide just how it can best 
spend its allotment. 


Part-time Schools 


Since Federal money under the George- 
Deen Act can be spent for training in the 
field of distributive occupations only in 


part-time schools or classes, it becomes 
necessary to make sure just what is meant 
by part-time as used in this connection. 


Three kinds of part-time classes are 
approved as coming within the limitations 
of the Act. These are: (1) “Classes or- 
ganized for workers who can leave their 
daily employment only a few hours each 
week to attend a part-time school—the 
usual minimum of 144 hours a year is re- 
quired ;” (2) “Short intensive courses to 
be taught for a limited period of time 
to any one group of distributive workers 
during the period when they are not em- 
ployed ;” (3) “Classes organized for con- 
tinuous instruction on a_ cooperative 
school-and-employment schedule for em- 
ployees who can leave their daily employ- 
ment to attend school not to exceed 50 
percent of the working time.” 


Thus it is evident that evening classes, 
cooperative vocational classes, and inten- 
sive short-course classes come within the 
scope of the Act; and there is no restric- 
tion as to how much of the fund available 
shall be spent on any one of these types 
of training. 

While Smith-Hughes money still is 
available for cooperative commercial 
courses in accordance with a ruling of the 
Federal Board in 1919, the. present Board 
tends to discourage the use of Smith- 
Hughes money under this ruling where 
there are unmet needs in the trade and 
industrial field since the George-Deen Act 
makes provision for this type of training. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the 
latter Act does not cover clerical occupa- 
tions while the ruling under the former 
Act does include such occupations. This 
does not alter the situation materially 
since few, if any, cooperative clerical! 
courses have been organized under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, partly because of lack 
of progressiveness on the part of commer- 
cial educators, partly because of the ab- 
sence of any direct contact between com- 
mercial education and the state vocational 
organization, and partly because the trade 
and industrial field has needed all of its 
appropriation while commercial education 
has been adequately financed locally. 

We may assume that cooperative cleri- 
cal commercial education can continue to 
operate with local funds, but that its de- 
velopment would be greatly accelerated 
by the use of Smith-Hughes funds which 
should be possible now that added funds 
are available for trade and _ industrial 
courses. Training for the distributive oc- 
cupations, of course, will be promoted 
with George-Deen Act funds. As with 
other forms of vocational education prior 
to 1917, lack of vision rather than lack 
of funds has retarded progress in the field 
of selling. It is to be hoped that Fed- 
eral funds now available will focus atten- 
tion on the need for training in this field 
and that rapid progress may he made 
toward meeting that need during the years 
just ahead. 


Kinds of People to Be Trained 


Now that we know what types of train- 
ing may be giyen, and in what kinds of 
schools or classes training may be offered, 
we may ask what kinds of people are 
within the contemplation of the Act. Here 
they are: (1) Boys and girls who wish to 
enter a distributive occupation and who 
are qualified to take training for it; (2) 
Young people who already are in dis- 
tributive occupations and who want to. 
learn how to do their jobs better; (3) 
Adults who are in such occupations and 
wish to prepare for advancement to the 
higher levels of their fields of service. 
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Here again we have a most liberal inter- 
pretation of the Act in the interest of 
those for whose benefit it evidently was 
passed. 

There are certain restrictions as to age 
limits. Evening courses are open to people 
over 16 years of age. For part-time 
courses a lower age limit of 14 years is 
prescribed. 

It seems quite clear that no person who 
is capable of preparing to enter a distribu- 
tive occupation and cares to do so is out- 
side the pale as far. as this Act is con- 
cerned. It is equally clear that no person 
already in a distributive occupation can be 
denied the benefits of this Act wherever 
a comprehensive program of training is 
set up under its provisions. 


Leadership Needed 


We have considered the types of occu- 
pations for which training may be given, 
the kinds of schools or classes wherein 
training may be offered, and the people 
who are eligible to receive training. Now 
we should consider the qualifications of 
personnel for this new work. 

The first need to be met is that for 
competent leadership. It is assumed that 
organizational and administrative leader- 
ship already is available in every state in 
the person of the state director of _vo- 
cational education, by whatever official 
name he may be designated. A supervisor 
of this new field should be added to the 
staff of the state vocational education de- 
partment wherever the amount of funds 
available for the development of this new 
program is sufficient for a reasonably com- 
prehensive one. 

No one familiar with developments in 
the field of vocational education since 1917 
will question the fact that requirements 
similar to, but not identical with, those 
which have been set up for trade and in- 
dustrial supervisors should be set up for 
this new field. It will not be necessary to 
start with relatively low requirements and 
build up to more acceptable ones. For- 
tunately in the field of distribution there 
is already an available sunply of men and 
women who can meet any reasonable re- 
quirements that may be set for this field. 
In my judgment this situation should 
make it possible to organize vocational 
courses for the distributive occupations in 
almost every retail distribution center 
without the slightest danger of being 
forced to use untrained personnel for this 
work. 

Where are these teachers and super- 
visors coming from? Few, if any, com- 
mercial teachers can meet the standards 
which are sure to be set up. Quite so; but 
for many years past a few Schools of Re- 
tailing have been training men and women 
for just the kind of work that must be 
done. Many of them are employed in mer- 
chandising establishments in various parts 
of the country. Some of them surely will 
be interested in educational work. Are 
these people likely to be able to meet Fed- 
“ and state standards? Let’s see if they 
will. 

1. Practical Working Experience — Set 
any reasonable amount and University re- 
tailing school graduates, if taken from 
classes far enough back, can meet it. 

2. Technical Education—A full two- 
year program of technical training given 
on an approved cooperative basis, by suc- 
cessful practitioners in the field of mer- 
chandising, is available in at least one uni- 
versity. 

3. General Education—\ost of those 
who have pursued university retailing 
courses were college graduates before 
they began their technical training. 
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4. Professional Education—Many ot 
these people have been trained for leader- 
ship positions in stores; to train beginners 
in store work. They may not have had 
the requisite number of “semester hours” 
of educational psychology, social theory in 
education, etc., but they will have had 
basic training in principles of teaching and 
should have far less difficulty making up 
deficiencies, if any, in this respect than 
did the leaders in other fields of vocatioi- 
al education in the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1917. Then, too, it should be said 
that not a few of the graduates of Uni- 
versity schools of retailing or merchan- 
dising doubtless were teachers who de- 
sired to shift into the business field. This 
is true of the Prince School for Store 
Service of Boston, one source of supply of 
leaders for this field, and I feel sure it is 
equally true of other training centers in 
this field. Such graduates would be able to 
meet any reasonable professional training 
requirement. 


5. Teaching Experience in Approved 
Vocational Schools—What is an approved 
vocational school? Surely R. Macy’s 
corporation school, or any similar school 
for the training of store workers would be 
such a school. Surely the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, New York 
City, or the Mechanics Institute at Roches- 
ter, New York, or the Prince School in 
Boston would be such a school. Any one 
of several types of retail evening schools 
and classes which have been organized 
with the cooperation of merchants for the 
better training of their personnel would 
meet all requirements. 

Many teachers of such schools and 
classes as have been mentioned have had 
the training given in University Schools 
of Merchandising. Surely some such per- 


sons can be found for state supervisory 


positions. 


6. Supervisory or Administrative Expe- 
rience—Many, if not most, of University 
trained people in this field accept per- 
sonnel directorships in large stores or in 
other merchandising enterprises. In these 
positions they have much to do with test- 
ing, selecting, training, and supervising of 
workers in the distributive field. 


Remember that in these several train- 
ing centers for store service you have 
none of the shortcomings of traditional’ 
education institutions. On the contrary you 
have the best examples of sound vocation- 
al training theory and practice. True, 
graduates of such colleges may not be 
familiar with all the practices and tech- 
niques which have been developed in the 
fields of trade and industrial education, 
for example; but this may be a real point 
in their favor, since they are not likely to 
adopt all such practices, without question, 
for a field which differs quite as much 
from other vocational fields as it does 
from traditional academic fields. With 
the cooperation of the state director of 
vocational education and other super- 
visors, a man who meets the standards 
mentioned in all other respects will have 
no difficulty in acquiring an understanding 
of, and ability to use, techniques which 
have been found useful in other fields and 
hice seem well adapted to this new 

e 


Specifications for a supervisor of train- 
ing for the distributive occupations which 
permit one with less training than, or very 
different training from, that which I have 
described above, to qualify for super- 
visory work in this field, will seriously 
interfere with the development of this 
new program in the right direction, and 
perhaps cause it to be discredited once 


more, as it has been in the past, by 
bungling methods of procedure which do 
not commend themselves to employers of 
people for the distributive field of service, 

Specifications which exclude from con- 
sideration men and women who have had 
the training and experience referred to 
above will do irreparable harm to the 
cause of vocational training for distribu- 
tive occupations. 


Competent Teachers 


Next, teaching personnel should be a 
matter of great concern. Here again no 
such difficulty confronts us in selecting 
teachers as confronted those who had to 
choose teachers for the other fields in 
1917. Take the trade and industrial field, 
for example. All were convinced that the 
one most important thing was to get expe- 
rienced trades people to teach trade 
courses. But how many journeymen in 
any of the trades for which training was 
to be given had even a high school edu- 
cation? How many had taught anything 
to anybody? How many knew that there 
is such a thing as educational psychology ? 
How many had received any technical 
education? How many were prepared to 
meet even minimal specifications on any 
except the occupational experience count? 
Of course many of the usual specifications 
for teachers were waived, and rightly so. 
It took a long time to reach a point where 
the compulsory teacher-training program 
caught up with reasonable specifications 
for teachers of vocational trade courses. 
_It is obvious that the framers of the 
bill which became the George-Deen Act 
expected no such difficulty in the field of 
distribution, since there is no requirement 
that teacher-training for this field shall 
be organized. All such training is purely 
voluntary on the part of the states. 

_ It is assumed that minimal specifications 

for vocational teachers in this new field 

will include: 

(1) Practical working experience—per- 
haps 5 years. 

(2) Technical education—at least a year 
of post-high-school work. 

(3) General education—at 
post-high-school years. 

(4) Professional education—at least the 
equivalent of an evening school year 
totaling 100 hours and two summer 
sessions totaling 60 hours, or the 
equivalent of this much_profes- 
sional training as an initial require- 
ment, 

(5) Teaching experience—but not nec- 
cessarily in schools; that had in 
stores or other merchandising es- 
tablishments will do. 

In every city of size there are many 
people who can meet these specifications. 
Even a complete college education could 
be set as the minimal general educational 
requirement without unduly restricting the 
supply of available teachers. But such a 
requirement doubtless would deprive 
schools of the services of some especially 
competent teachers, since not a few of 
those who have been most successful in 
personnel work have come up from the 
ranks through the channel of experience, 
rather than from collegiate training 
schools. 

Our larger merchandising  establish- 
ments—wholesale, retail, and jobbing— 
have many college graduates on their 
staffs. This is true to such an extent that 
the fallacious belief is abroad that only 
college graduates have any chance to get 
iobs or advance to higher jobs in stores. 
This is not true. Because of the depression 


(Continued on page 20) 
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\TION 


HEN one attempts to discuss 
W graduate work of any kind 
he is in controversial territory; but 
when one assays a topic which relates 
to graduate work in Commercial 
Education, he is in an educational 
“no-man’s land,” for graduate work 
in Commercial Education is in its 
infancy. It is a comparatively new 
subject and one in which the paths 
are outlined only vaguely. Strictly, 
graduate work in Commercial Edu- 
cation has been carried on for only 
fifteen years. A study published 
last spring by the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions listed only eleven in- 
stitutions which offered graduate 
courses in Commercial Education 
and four of these give four hours or 
less in Commercial Education. An 
exhaustive search of the catalogs of 
about seventy-five institutions of 
higher learning revealed only two 
additional institutions of higher 
learning that offer graduate courses 
in Commercial Education. Note 
that these institutions offer graduate 
courses in Commercial Education: 
they do not offer a major graduate 
program, The major in all but four 
instances must be in some other field, 
although the students may elect 
courses in Commercial Education. 
This limited opportunity for high 
school teachers of commerce to com- 
bine the study of advanced academic 
work with professional work was 
largely responsible for the decision 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College to 
expand in this field. The lack of 
any extensively tested experience re- 
quired that the program be practical- 
ly indigenous. 

In developing a teacher-training 
program the first step obviously was 
to ask, “What kind of commercial 
teachers does Oklahoma need?” 
Among other things, commercial 
teachers in Oklahoma should have 
(1) a wide variety of personal and 
professional interests ; (2) the ability 
to adapt themselves, teaching tech- 
nique, and subject matter to the par- 
ticular school situations and com- 
munities in which they are employed ; 
(3) a unified and constructive point 
of view of Commercial Education 
and its place and scope within sec- 
ondary education; (4) an awareness 
of social and economic trends, in- 
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Graduate courses in Commercial 

Education should be character- 

ized by a thoroughly professional 

point of view. They should differ 

from those of the undergraduate 
program. 


cluding the forces molding and shap- 
ing them; and (5) a sufficient com- 
mand of subject matter so they will 
be masters, not servants of it. 

The second question, then, was 
“What should be the characteristics 
of a program designed to produce 
such teachers?” Dean Everett W. 
Lord of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Boston University 
asked his staff members to indicate 
the difference between their under- 
graduate and = graduate courses. 
These were some of the replies: the 
graduate courses (1) entailed more 
work, (2) required independent 
work, with or without the guidance 
of the instructor, (3) differed in the 
method of approach and used largely 
the case system, (4) required a vast 
number of written reports, incipient 
theses. Dean Lord was “convinced 


that the distinction in the character 
of the work (between graduate and 
courses ) 


undergraduate was not 


marked.” * It was the belief of the 
staff of the Department of Commer- 
cial Education that a graduate pro- 
gram should not merely be more of 
the same thing as the undergraduate 
program, that is, simply a fifth year. 
Neither should it differ in requiring 
“more work,” either of a written or 
an independent nature, or in ap- 
proaching the subject matter in a 
way different from the undergrad- 
uate approach. The aim of grad- 
uate work is not to“ teach students 
to think” (they should be able to 
think before they are graduates) ; or 
to confer an advanced degree on 
people because they were faithful in 
attendance or because they need the 
degree in order to secure increased 
remuneration. 

On the contrary, graduate courses 
in Commercial Education should be 
characterized by a thoroughly pro- 
fessional point of view. They should 
differ from those of the undergradu- 
ate program in the following ways: 


1. In providing greater opportunity 
for students to pursue their individna! 
interests within the field 

2. In requiring wider reading and in- 

tellectual exploration, as opposed to 

mere accumulation of facts 

3. In emphasizing independent re- 

search, study, and thinking 

4. In developing an awareness of so- 

cial and economic trends and an un- 

derstanding of the forces which 
govern and control them 

5. In assisting students to unify their 

understanding of Commercial Educa- 

tion and to develop a constructive 
point of view concerning education in 
general 

6. In relating the studies to the school 

situation by an analytical considera- 

tion and appraisal of the problems 
which the students face in their teach- 
ing positions. 

The program is definitely related 
to the Oklahoma school situation in 
Commercial Education. The staff 
does not wish to fall into the error 
of many teacher-training programs 
by working independently of the 
teachers in the public schools. It is 
planned to extend the service of the 
College into the high school teaching 
field in any capacity it will serve the 
teacher. In line with this policy an 
advisory committee of fifteen teach- 
ers of commerce in the high schools 


1 Lord, Everett W.. Journal of Business, Vol. 
V, No. 4, pt. 3, p. 68, October, 1932, 
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has been organized. Their advice 
and counsel has been sought at every 
step in the development of the new 
program. Moreover, the practice of 
consulting with members of the com- 
mittee and with other teachers who 
are interested will be continued. 
Thus, the curriculum will be under 
constant revision and will be able 
better to meet the needs and de- 
mands as they arise. 

In addition to offering courses it 
is planned also to acquaint teachers 
with the trends, new developments, 
experimental programs and findings 
of research in Commercial Educa- 
tion by accumulating library materi- 
als, by publishing studies and reports 
of interest to teachers, by holding 
conferences, and by bringing to the 
state well-known authorities in the 
field. 

Especial emphasis is to be given to 
the study of problems of Commercial 
Education in the small high school. 
Commercial Education as organized 
at present in Oklahoma is largely on 
a vocational basis and is adapted to 
the needs of communities which are 
centers of commercial activity. But 
little has been done to meet the needs 
of the smaller communities whose 
business activity is predominantly 
agricultural or local trade. The ma- 
jority of the high school commerce 
departments in Oklahoma are in non- 
industrial and non-commercial com- 
munities. Without neglecting the 
commercial education problem of the 
larger communities, an opportunity 
will be offered teachers in smaller 
communities to study their own pe- 
culiar problems in order better to 
adapt their teaching to their local 
situations. 

As approved by the advisory com- 
mittee, the program is as follows: 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF GRADUATE 
INSTRUCTION IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


A graduate program of a professional 
character leading to the degree of Master 
of Science is Seared by the Department 
of Commercial Education of the School 
of Commerce, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, to qualified teachers 
of high school commercial subjects. 


Purposes 

In addition to the general objectives of 
the Graduate School it is the purpose o 
graduate instruction in Commercial Edu- 
cation to afford students the opportunity: 


1. To learn the use of the tools an dtech- 
niques of research 

2. To become familiar with trends in ma- 
terials and methods in commercial educa- 
tion. 

3. To study current economic and business 
trends and their implications for commer- 
cial education 

4. To become acquainted with recent devel- 
opments and trends in commercial education 
5. To apply the more recent educational prac- 
tices and procedures to the study and solu- 
tion of their own teaching problems 

6. To increase their teaching efficiency by 
intensive study of commercial tepchers’ 
roblems 

. To enlarge their knowledge of technical 
and related subject matter 
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Admission 

In.addition to meeting the requirements 
for admission to the Graduate School stu- 
dents must furnish evidence of having a 
creditable command of subject matter 
usually taught in commercial departments 
of secondary schools and an adequate un- 
derstanding of the nature, principles, tech- 
niques, and purposes of modern secondary 
education. Completion of an undergradu- 
ate major in Commercial Education 
equivalent to that of A. & M. College, 
or possession of a permanent teaching 
certificate in commerce usually will be 
considered evidence of having met the re- 
quirements for admission to graduate 
courses in Commercial Education. 


Requirements for the degree 


In addition to the several requirements 
of the Graduate School, the following 
regulations govern students in the De- 
partment of Commercial Education: 


1, The major consists of 16 to 20 hours of 
work in Commercial Education. A limited num- 
ber of approved courses in Education, Economics 
_ Administration may be accepted for 
credit. 

2. The minor consists of 10 to 14 hours of 
work in some other department. A group minor 
in the School of Commerce may be offered with 
the consent of the department. A_ student who 
selects Education, Economics, or Business Ad- 
ministration as a minor may not count any 
courses in the same department as part of his 
major. 

3. As a part of his major, a student must write 
a thesis or essay. Although the credit is variable, 
normally four hours of credit is allowed for the 
thesis. thesis seminar is held from time to 
time when students will present and outline 
their problems to members of the staff for ap- 
roval. All students majoring in Commercial 

ducation are invited to attend the thesis 
seminar. 


Suggested minors 


While students as a rule are free to 
select whatever minor they desire, trends 
in commercial education indicate the de- 


sirability of selecting the minor either 


within the field of Commerce or the so- 
cial sciences. Teachers who work pri- 
marily with the general business subjects 
or the so-called social-business subjects 
are urged to broaden their background in 
the social studies and secure a teaching 
certificate in this field. Teachers who 
work in the skill subjects or in the purely 
vocational area of commercial education 
should probably minor in Accounting, 
Business Administration, Economics or a 
combination of all three. 


Courses offered 

The following courses are offered for 
graduate credit in Commercial Education: 

Graduate Courses Only 

Problems in Commercial Education. 

Field Study in Commercial Education. 

eminar in Commercial Education. 

High School Commercial Curriculum. 3 hours. 

ber on Education in Small High Schools. 

ours. 


Thesis. 2-6 hours. 

Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and General Business Subjects. 

Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Sci- 
ence. 

Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising, 

Improvement of Instruction in Consumer Edu- 
cation. 


Advanced Undergraduate Courses 

Principles of Commercial Education. 

Current Economic Trends and Education, 

Junior Business Training. 

It is assumed students have com- 
mand of the subject matter usually 
taught in high school departments 
of commerce. Note also that with 
the exception of three courses of an 
advanced undergraduate nature, all 
courses are strictly graduate courses. 
No undergraduate students or inex- 
perienced persons will be permitted 
to take these courses. 

If present plans materialize these 
courses will be offered during the 
regular session and summer session. 
The School of Commerce hopes to 
have available each year a number of 
fellowships and assistantships for 
qualified graduate students who have 
had some teaching experience. These 
fellowships, of course, will carry a 
small stipend. Courses will be of- 
fered Saturdays and by extension, if 
there is sufficient demand. 

The graduate program does not at 
present contemplate any specialized 
work in the teaching of the distrib- 
utive occupations under the George- 
Deen Act. When the plans for this 
work are more fully developed it is 
probable the program will be expand- 
ed to include it as well as subject 
matter courses in merchandising. 

It is apparent from this discussion 
that emphasis in the new graduate 
program in Commercial Education at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College will be: 


1. On flexibility of requirements, or- 
ganization, and instruction to adapt the 
program to the needs of the individual 
teacher ; 

2. On research as a tool to be used by 
the teacher in his teaching work and not 
as something apart from it; 

3. On cooperation with the commercial 
teachers of the state in order to learn 
their points of view and use their rich 
experience in improving the program. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION 


FEDERATION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


December 27, 28, 29 and 30 
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How to Get an Office Job 


by The Transcription Supervisors’ Association* 


A S graduation time takes place 
this school year at different times 
in different types of schools, you 
who are teachers know that for your 
pupils tomorrow will begin the great 
adventure, the introduction into the 
business and industrial world—the 
quest for an office job. How to get it? 

But, in the last analysis, does that 
job-hunt begin tomorrow? Or did it 
not rather begin some years ago 
when these young people first entered 
secondary school? All through their 
high-school years, their business- 
school years, their college years—if 
their ultimate objective was a job— 
then, in short, during whatever were 
the years of their secondary educa- 
tion, they were preparing to “get a 
job.” Before that, in their elemen- 
tary school education, they were pre- 
paring for it. In the development 
of their social consciousness and 
their social contacts they were getting 
ready for it. The job is the focal 
point, the proving ground—the 
battlefield whereon the battles are 
not only of skills but of human rela- 
tionships. 

You know something of the back- 
ground of these young people. More 
or less they come from homes where 
sacrifices have had to be made to 
give them the training from which 
they have been graduated, so that 
they have not only the ambition and 
tne will to succeed but the need also. 
What, in summation of all the years 
that have gone before, would your 
final guidance to them be? It seems 
_- you would say something like 
this: 

The business world offers large 
and interesting rewards to the young 
woman who makes the grade. But, 
being fiercely competitive, business is 
a constant challenge. If the job is to 
mean merely a weekly pay envelope, 
a reasonable security of tenure, a 
few inconsequential friendships, and 
a maximum return for minimum ef- 
fort, then the years to come will find 
the young woman no longer young, 
no longer ardent, eager, and en- 
thusiastic; no longer rich in imagi- 
nation and richer in achievements 
past and still to come. But if, on the 
other hand, she is ready constantly to 
perfect and to add to her skills, to 
_* The Membership of the Transcription Super- 
visors’ Association is composed of supervisors of 
central stenographic, typing and voice machine 
departments, representing many large business 


and professional organizations in Greater New 
ork, 


OCTOBER, 1937 


New York City 


the beginning, 


The personnel manager judges 
appearance as it is expressed in 
terms of wearing apparel, per- 
sonal grooming, and posture; 
speech as it is expressed in terms 
of voice and diction; and health 
as it is reflected in the vigor and 
vitality of the candidate. 


widen her horizons, to deepen her in- 
tellectual channels, to expand spiri- 
tually, then the years of the middle 
twenties and thirties will find her 
mature of vision, tolerant, sure, in- 
telligent, resourceful, flexible, and 
happy in her work. For to the 
woman who gives the best that is in 
her, who needs not trade upon her 
sex because she has other values with 
which to trade, will come recogni- 
tion and the rewards of industry. 


What the Personnel Manager 
ks For 

Business, you would repeat, is 
competitive. And it is so right from 
when the young 
graduate, fortified by education and 
enriched by ideals and ambitions, 
starts out on her initial quest. Thou- 
sands—hundreds of thousands—each 
year must have a coveted “first job.” 
To get it each must have that most 
powerful of all sales arguments— 
personality. The personnel manager 
must read into and from the candi- 
date’s initial appearance those quali- 
ties which will make her an increas- 
ingly valuable asset to her organiza- 


Unless 


tion. Tests will determine dexterity, 
intelligence, preparedness for a spe- 
cialized job. But, over and above 
those qualifications, it is the personal 
qualities which will determine the 
candidate’s ultimate value. And so 
the personnel manager judges (1) 
appearance as it is expressed in terms 
of wearing apparel, personal groom- 
ing, and posture; (2) speech as it is 
expressed in terms of voice and dic- 
tion; and (3) health as it is reflected 
in the vigor and vitality of the candi- 
date. The clear, bright eye; the 
quick, eager step; the frank, direct 
gaze; the intelligent attention of the 
applicant are all an index of her 
inner worth and form the backbone 
of the manager’s evaluation. 
Business is not a dinner party, nor 
an outdoor picnic; nor is it a 
mourners’ bench. It calls for clothes 
of conservative cut and color; for 
warm, well-blended, friendly tones; 
for immaculate accessories; for ex- 
quisite grooming. Youth, femininity, 
dignity, and cleanliness are the ir- 
reducible minimum of good taste. 
The bizarre and the ultra-conspicu- 
ous have no proper place in the busi- 
ness office, as we have tried to bring 
out in the Personality Chart shown 
on the next page—a suggested out- 
line of what the business office de- 
mands of its feminine contingent, 


Employment Aids 


Then, having pointed the way for 
a searching self-analysis and self- 
criticism, you would probably come 
to the media for finding office posi- 
tions. 

There are, of course, the adver- 
tisements in recognized daily news- 
papers. As to them you would point 
out that they call for carefully 
phrased replies—brief—succinct, and 
dignified. Such replies, personnei 
managers agree, should request but 
not “beg for” an interview or answer. 
otherwise specifically re- 
quested, they should be typewritten, 
and on good quality white stationery ; 
but the signature must always be 
written in by hand. Letters that 
achieve a certain originality and 
“flavor” command first attention, 
particularly when those qualities are 
reinforced by mechanical attractive- 
ness. 

Next in order you might want to 
mention the employment agencies, 
from which industry draws much of 
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its office personnel. The schools 
probably stand ready to furnish an 
evaluation of them to the inquiring 
student. The agencies are regulated 
by law and charge standard fees also 
fixed by law. Some specialize in cer- 
tain fields; others devote themselves 
to general placement. These agen- 
cies, and particularly those of su- 
perior reputation, are something of 
specialists in the employrnent mar- 
ket. They follow trends and are 
equipped to guide the eager but be- 
wildered young applicant in her 
choice of a first position. They will 
know, for instance, that the “market” 
is dull and that “Wall Street,” or its 
equivalent all over the country, is 
glutted with experienced material 
temporarily unplaceable. And they 
will, by the same token, know that 
law offices face a shortage of cleri- 


cal assistants; or that accountants 
are about to face a shortage of statis- 
tical clerks; or that certain improve- 
ments or inventions in electrical or 
mechanical or chemical fields will 
Gevelop a need for clerical assistants 
with these or related specialized 
backgrounds. It is well for the can- 
didate to register with several agen- 
cies, since no one of them has a 
monopoly of the entire field. But, 
having registered, she must, above 
all else, “Keep the faith” with them. 
She should read carefully the terms 
of the agreement she will be asked 
to sign. When she is sent out on an 
interview she should report promptly 
to the prospective employer, and as 
promptly report the result of the in- 
terviews to the agency. Prospective 
employers often lodge their calls 
with several agencies. Prompt in- 


PERSONALITY CHART 


Prepared by 
TRANSCRIPTION SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 
New York City 
August, 1937 


EXPLANATION 


I, APPEARANCE 
A. Wearing Apparel 


1, Coat or suit 1. Of conservative cut and color. 
2. Dress 2. Of conservative cut and color. Modish but not extreme 
as to length of skirt and sleeve and as to depth of neckline. 
Even as to hemline. 
3. Accessories 3. Immaculate. Free from rip or tear. Feminine. 
4. Hat 4. Modish and becoming but not rakish or bizarre. 
5. Shoes 5. Clean. Straight of heel. Conservative. (Fragmentary . 
heels and toes in poor taste.) 
6. —* 6. Appropriate to the costume. Unobtrusive. 
7. Restraining garments 7. Girdle, brassiere, etc., when necessary. 
B. Personal Grooming 
1. Hair 1. Clean, vital, neat, suitably coiffed for daytime wear. Of 
natural color. 
2. Skin 2. Clean and clear. 
3. Brows 3. Following the natural lines. 
4. Teeth 4. Free from stain. 
5. Nails 5. Well tended. Free from nicotine or. other stain. Re- 
strained tinting permissible if desired. ; 
6. Make-up 6. Restrained. uited to daytime wear and to one’s natural 
coloring. 
C. Posture | 
1. Carriage 1. Body erect. Shoulders back. 
2. Walk 2. Toes in. Step light and springy. 
3. Hands 3. Quiet. Avoidance of swinging in wide arc on walking. 
Il, SPEECH 
A. Voice 
1. Timbre 1. Pleasant. Well modulated. 
B. Diction 
1. Vocabulary 1. Clearly enunciated. Restricted to accepted usage. Ab- 
sence of slang or colloquialisms. 
ill. HEALTH 
A. Vigor 
1, Energy 1, Acquired by balanced diet, rest, and recreation. 
2. Stamina — 2. Giving capacity for sustained effort. 
3. Emotional stability 3. Self-possession and centrol under ordinary circumstances 
and under pressure. 
1V. ATTITUDE 
A. Toward the job 
1. Alertness 1, Indicating an intelligent curiosity, 
2. Enthusiasm 2. At all times. 
3. Objectivity 3. Ability to view the job as dissociated from personalities in 
it. Ability to accept criticism and praise constructively. 
B. Toward Fellow-workers 
1. Courtesy 1. Under any and all provocation. 
2. Considerateness 2. Of the opinions, preferences, idiosyncrasies, and limitations 
‘ of others, with disregard for idle gossip. 
3. Cooperativeness 3. With subordinates and superiors. 
Vv. CHARACTER ATTRIBUTES 
A. Dependability 
1. Trustworthiness 1. In one’s entire professional relationship with fellow-work- 
ers. In one’s willingness to “follow through” a piece of 
: ; work to its satisfactory conclusion. Integrity. 
2. Discretion 2. In the handling of confidential information. 
3. Punctiliousness 3. In the carrving out, without supervision, of company rules 


and regulations, 


This chart has been prepared by the Transcription Supervisors’ Association as a guide to stu- 
dents who intend to seek employment in business offices. 
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formation from the applicant may 
save the position for the agency 
which sent her out, and mutual con- 
sideration is of the essence of the 
relationship. 

Then you might wish to mention 
that, in some of the large cities, there 
are private organizations such as the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Associations which operate employ- 
ment bureaus. As far as the writer 
knows, these charge no fee. No fee 
is charged by any employment ser- 
vice operated under the jurisdiction 
of the State. And then there are, of 
course, further to.be pointed out the 
placement bureaus or service oper- 
ated, if it is indeed so operated, by 
your own school. 

There is yet another avenue—not 
so widely used, but frequently effec- 
tive—the personal letter of applica- 
tion. The public library or the cham- 
ber of commerce in your locality 
may be able and willing to furnish a 
list of the representative firms in the 
community. A_ typewritten letter 
may be addressed to each of them di- 
rected to the attention of the per- 
sonnel manager, inquiring whether 
there is a present or prospective va- 
cancy and requesting an interview in 
such event. Qualifications should be 
stated with clarity and particularity 
sufficient to give the personnel mana- 
ger an adequate picture. Large or- 
ganizations are ready and willing to 
receive applications from young peo- 
ple who have initiative enough to 
write them. The employer or his 
representative judges that the appli- 
cant must be enterprising and dis- 
criminating to seek employment in a 
selected setting. 

There is also, you will make men- 
tion, the possibility of inserting an 
advertisement in the ‘Situations 
Wanted” column of a_ recognized 
newspaper, or of a trade publication 
if the applicant is interested in spe- 
cialized work or a specialized setting. 
Or personal application can be made 
to larger establishments, such as de- 
partment stores, banks, chain res- 
taurants, and the like. The presence 
in increasing numbers of personnel 
managers and directors makes such 
personal application exceedingly 
popular. 

And then there are the Civil Ser- 
vice lists, on which information is 
always available to inquiring 
public. 

Getting a position, you would say 
in summation, is largely a matter of 
knowledge on the part of the candi- 
date—knowledge of what she wants 
to do and where such services can 
best be utilized; and then, with inde- 
fatigable industry, of searching out 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Instructions in Office 


by Lois Dwyer 


nN many cases of beginning em- 
ployment, a student is required to 
have an operating knowledge of sev- 
eral office machines. For this rea- 
son, a course in Office Machine oper- 
ation is offered at Metropolitan High 
School. It is designed primarily to 
give students who are planning to 
enter secretarial employment a work- 
ing knowledge of the most common 
standard office machines. However, 
another of its major objectives is to 
give to those students who are not 
suited for or do not care for secre- 
tarial work training which will help 
them obtain positions as general of- 
fice clerks. 

In machine training we recognize 
three levels of accomplishment. The 
first is operating knowledge ; this ap- 
plies to the course in Office Machine 
Training. Operating knowledge is 
interpreted as sufficient knowledge 
about a machine to operate the ma- 
chine in an emergency or for a very 
limited demand. For example, a 
stenographer may be working in an 
office and during certain times in the 
month she may be called upon to use 
a calculating machine. The oper- 
ating knowledge of a calculating ma- 
chine will make it possible for her, 
in an emergency, to assist in auditing 
bills or in figuring pay rolls. 

The second level is operating skill. 
This knowledge or training should 
insure the operator sufficient skill to 
use a machine for at least part-time 
employment or beginning employ- 
ment. This does not mean that the 
employee is able to operate the ma- 
chine at standard production speed. 
He will, however, be able to operate 
it at a sufficient speed for a position 
where operation of the machine is 
not considered the chief responsibil- 
ity of the employee. 

The third level is that of expert 
operator. For the student who has 
acquired a skill on this level, it will 
be expected that he has sufficient 
ability to accept a full-time job op- 
erating the machine on which he has 
received training at standard pro- 
duction speed. A specially equipped 
calculating room is used to prepare 
students for this expert level. 

The office Machine Training class 
at Metropolitan High School is used 
for the first and second levels of 
training. The students in this class 
are, almost without exception, secre- 
tarial and clerical students. They 

‘Reprinted by permission from The California 
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Instructor, Post Graduate Division 
Metropolitan High School 
Los Angeles, California 


receive training on these machines as 
supplementary training to their sec- 
retarial course or to prepare them as 
general office clerks. This addition- 
al skill makes them more flexible em- 
ployees when they enter employment 
in the commercial field. 
The Office Machine Training room 
contains the following machines : 
Transcribing Machines 
Dictaphone 
E-diphone 
Calculators 
Burroughs 
Comptometer 
Monroe 
Duplicating Machines 
Gelatine Duplicator 
Mimeograph, .\utomatic 
Multigraph 
New Process Duplicator 
Adding Machines 
Burroughs Adding and Listing 
Sundstrand 
Victor 
The duration of this course is a 
minimum of five weeks, two hours 
per day, or a total of fifty training 


A Corner of 


hours. At least twenty training 
hours are spent in training on the 
transcribing machine. This leaves a 
minimum of thirty hours of training 
on the other machines, or about six 
hours on each machine. Operation 
of the machine is stressed rather 
than the development of skill. If a 


Machines’ 


student chooses, he may remain long- 
er in the Office Machine Training 
room and develop a high level of skill 
on any of the machines except the 
calculating machine. For expert op- 
eration of this machine, he must 
transfer to the calculating machine 
room. 

The following books are used as 
texts: 

The Burroughs Calculator by C. H. 
Katenkamp. 

The Comptometer Course in Business 
Arithmetic. 

The Comptometer by C. H. Katenkamp. 

Monroe School Manual of Instructions. 

The Sundstrand Adding and Listing 
Machine by C. H. Katenkamp. 

A pamphlet entitled “Short Cuts that 
Save Valuable Time in Operating Adding 
Machines.” 

Dictaphone Business Practice. 

Ediphone Secretarial Course. 

Owing to the fact that only a few 
hours can be spent on each machine, 
it has been necessary to list certain 
pages in each of the work manuals, 
these pages covering the most im- 
portant processes. At the end of the 
time, the answers to the problems are 
turned in. These answers are checked 
to see if the student understands the 
problems. They are not corrected 
and returned. 


the Office Machine Training Room 


The following work is covered for 
each machine during the six hours : 

Burroughs—Addition, using touch 
system; subtraction; multiplication ; 
and stroke wheel division. 

Comptometer — Addition, using 
touch system; subtraction; multipli- 
cation ; and division. 
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Monroe—Addition; subtraction; 
multiplication, and short cuts in mul- 
tiplication ; division, and division of 
decimals. 

Adding machines—Addition ; sub- 
traction ; multiplication ; short cuts in 
multiplication; decimals; and divi- 
sion by using reciprocals. 

As already stated, if a student feels 
that he would like to specialize on a 
calculating machine, he transfers to 
the machine calculating class. ; 

Students are assigned to the vart- 
ous machines through the use of a 
control chart. The stations to which 
they are assigned, the time consumed 
in training, as well as the proficiency 
acquired, are entered on the chart. 
As a student proceeds from one ma- 
chine to another in his training pro- 
gram, the room chart as well as the 
student’s individual chart is altered. 
The student’s chart at the close of his 
training period shows a complete rec- 
ord of the time spent on each ma- 
chine and the skill he has acquired. 
This record of training becomes a 
permanent record for purposes of 
recommendation for employment. 

On numerous occasions the limited 
skill acquired in the office Machine 
Training class has been responsible 
for a student’s first opportunity for 
employment. 


HOW TO GET AN 
OFFICE [OS 


(Continued from page 14) 


those places that will best serve as a 
setting for her particular qualifica- 
tions, aptitudes, and ambitions. 


The Interview 

You may wish to add a word or 
two about the impending interview. 
There is a marked similarity in the 
questions submitted whether oral or 
written. Date and place of birth, 
citizenship, mother’s maiden name, 
birthplace of parents, school dates, 
are among the pertinent questions. 
They, and any others, should be 
answered truthfully. Many large or- 
ganizations check the information 
submitted. Poise and _ self-control 
are important. And the old-fashioned 
rule that a person seeking an inter- 
view neither smokes nor chews gum 
still holds good. But the old- 
fashioned rule that the applicant 
should take what there is and be 
“glad for it” fortunately no longer 
universally holds good. Manage- 
ment recognizes the right of the ap- 


plicant to honest information with . 


respect to working conditions, hours 
of employment, salary scale, and pos- 
sibilities of advancement. 

Décor and decorum have invaded 
business. No longer does the “boss” 
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bellow forth his demands to a rabbit- 
like,-bespectacled bookkeeper on his 
right and a grim-visaged, tight-lipped 
secretary on his left. No longer is 
there angularity in the contours of 
furniture and femininity alike. Today 
the “big boss” (a term of affection 
and pride rather than of oppro- 
brium) phrases his polite requests 
or instructions over a telephone or 
an intercommunicating system or in 
person to an accountant who is prob- 
ably his fellow college graduate or, 
at least, his son’s. The big boss is 
sartorially perfect. His health is pre- 
served by air conditioning. His 
sight is indulged by indirect lighting 


and his nerves by a system which 
silences noises within and prevents 
their entrance from without. A 
secretary, well-informed, sure, clear- 
thinking, and resourceful, takes his 
dictation and gives her own to a 
junior assistant. Very probably she 
has her own finger on the pulse of 
the business. Her judgment is re- 
spected and often sought out. All 
down the line senior and junior as- 
sistants are doing a responsible job 
in a considerate setting. The young 
woman must needs accept the chal- 
lenge of a changed and changing 
business era. She is accepting it. 
More power to her! 


Where Do Our Words Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 


superstitions. 


They may be monuments to customs dating back to 


classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
today may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 
ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. They may have been used by an 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 


The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 


known meanings of several common words. 


Trophy 


Where the Enemy Turned 
and Fi 


Greek trope meant ‘‘a turn,” 
especially a turning about of 
the enemy. From this word 
was formed tropaion, ‘‘a Monu- 
ment of the enemy’s defeat.” 
Latin borrowed this as tropaeum, 
also trophaeum; French, in turn, 
borrowed this as trophee; and 
English borrowed the French 
form as trophy. The word now 
means, broadly, a thing taken 
from the enemy and preserved 
as a memorial of victory. 


What was the original Bonfire? In the 
Middle Ages, when wars and pestilence 
ravaged England, fires for the burning of 
corpses were an everyday necessity. Bone- 
fires (fires of bone) they were called. 
Later, when the custom of burning heretics 
at the stake became common, bonefires 
was the name applied to the pyres of these 
victims. The same term was used to 
designate the burning of symbols of heresy 
or other proscribed articles. Later its 
meaning extended to open-air fires for 
public celebrations or sport—but by this 
time in the less gruesome spelling bonfire. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Climate: The ancient Greeks believed 
that the earth sloped (klinein is the 
Greek verb ‘‘to slope”) from the equator 
to the north pole and that this incline ac- 
counted for the varied climates of the 
different zones. So, to designate a region 
or zone of the earth the Greeks used the 
word klima, with a stem klimat-, formed 
from the verb klinein, ‘‘to slope.’’ The 
word was borrowed by Latin as clima, 
climatis, and from Latin it was taken into 
French as climat, and into English as 
climate, now used to denote the general 
state of weather in a region. . 
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What is Wrong 


with 
Commercial 


your 


Graduates? ' 


by H. W. Nock 


Office Manager, Service Department 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


WISH frankly to give from my 

observations of over 30 years— 
not authoritative nor the result of re- 
search—my own opinions which I 
happen to know are held by other 
men in positions similar to mine. 

The leading office managers in the 
country are giving much study to 
this very subject. At a conference 
of the Office Management Division 
of the American Management As- 
sociation, held last October in New 
York City, one of the important pa- 
pers presented was, “An Appraisal 
of Current Pre-Employment Train- 
ing for Office Work” by J. R. Jack- 
man, Assistant Treasurer of Kendall 
Mills at Walpole, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Jackman said: “The subject of pre- 
employment training is an inclusive 
one. Much has been written and 
said about the necessity for improv- 
ing our secondary school commercial 
training and instruction. To the 
credit of our present-day commercial 
educators, we may add that consider- 
able has been accomplished, but there 
is much more to be done. The next 
progressive move lies in the field of 
teacher-business man cooperation— 
with the schools from a standpoint 
of training and preparation and with 
business men, particularly office man- 
agers, from the standpoint of recog- 
nition of accomplishment.” 

To those who are sufficiently in- 
terested I would strongly recommend 
that you study this report, listed as, 
Office Management Series Number 
75, Selection and Training of Office 
Workers, published by American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Business is a matter of competition 
—survival of the fittest. The best 
jobs will seek and secure the best 
candidates. Less desirable jobs will 
go to the second-rate candidates and 
the least desirable jobs to the “weak 
ones” at the foot of the class. Our 
company and other concerns seek the 
very best in every way. We’ve been 


1An address given at a meeting of the Dela- 
ware Commercial Teachers’ Association, March 
13, 1937, at Dover. 
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criticized as demanding “chorus-girl 
beauties.” This is obviously untrue, 
but if we can get good looks with 
brains and ability, why not? Un- 
fortunately they're too scarce. We 


The type of students studying 
commercial work should be 
higher. . . . Unless a pupil has 
traits and capabilities that give 
him at least some slight assurance 
of success in business, why let him 
spend his time in training for 
work he can’t do successfully. 


feel that our company is entitled to 
the best there is. Other concerns, 
especially some of the smaller firms, 
have lower standards, so my state- 
ments do not apply everywhere. 
However, we should aim for the best 
in training our young people and try 
to raise the average for all office 
help. 


Personal Procedure for Selecting 
Girls or Boys 


(a) If a poor first impression is 
made on preliminarv interviewer, the 


applicants go no further. We con- 
sider size, weight, appearance and 
manner. Some serious defects are: 
Poor in appearance—untidy, careless, 
freakish 
Lazy looking—slow moving—tired 
Lackadaisical—timid —unenthusiastic — 
pepless 
Fresh—too forward—flip 
Frail looking—sickly—immature 
Low type 
Mentally dull—slow thinking 
Defects of speech—physical infirmities 
Body odor—bad breath 


(b) If satisfactory on above points, 
candidates for positions make out 
employment application which in- 
forms us as to: 


Penmanship 

Spelling 

Neatness 

Accuracy 

References 

Previous experience 

Educational background—general and 
vocational 

Salary expected 

Marital status 


(c) If their applications look prom- 
ising, stenographers, typists and ma- 
chine operators are given tests. These 
tests are not too difficult and not 
tricky, but are arranged to get some 
idea as to what the applicants can 
do. Some go to pieces completely, 
some go fast but are inaccurate, 
while some are accurate but very 
slow. 

If we feel that candidates have not 
done their best, we give them another 
trial and try to help them present 
a fair picture of their capabilities. 
We're anxious to get as many ac- 
ceptable candidates as possible. Out- 
standing candidates are rare and we 
welcome them gladly. When some- 
one asks me to use my influence to 
intercede for an applicant who has 
tried over and over, but could never 
get past the receptionist, I feel sure 
there’s something wrong with the 
candidate. We’re too glad to see 
good ones to turn any really first- 
class ones down without an inter- 
view. 

(d) The next step is an interview 
with the personnel man. He exam- 
ines the candidate in the same man- 
ner as the preliminary interviewer. 
He writes a report of his impres- 
sions. If he has a requisition for 
such a person he refers to the inter- 


ested manager for the interview. If 


not, he files the report for future ref- 
erence. 

(e) In filling any vacancy several 
candidates with suitable qualifica- 
tions are referred to the division 
manager. He interviews them, takes 
all things into consideration and se- 
lects the person he thinks best suited 
to his needs. 

(£) The person selected is sent to the 
medical division for thorough phys- 
ical examination. If lungs, heart, 
blood pressure, etc., are not satis- 
factory, he is turned down and the 
next best candidate examined. 

(g) If accepted, the candidate is sent 
to the supervisor and put to work. 


Things Wrong 


The beginners find things entirely 
different from the schoolroom, They 
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must be on their own 1n strict com- 
petition. Instead of receiving they 
must give. Schools catered to them; 
now they must cater to their job. 
Even with all the efforts to select 
only the best, we find much must be 
done to make a commercial course 
graduate into an efficient stenogra- 
pher or clerk. Beginners are about 
half as efficient as an experienced 
worker, They are slow; they have 
to do much of their work over two 
or more times; and they require 
much instruction. Here are some 
of the things with which we have 
trouble: 


(a) Inaccuracy. Stenographers: Wrong 
reading of notes, conflicting outlines, 
wrong connectives (a, an, the, of, but, 
before, with, etc.), misspelled words, 
typographical errors, careless erasures, 
smudged carbon copies, use of worn- 
out carbon, incorrect figures, ungrain- 
matical construction, faulty punctu- 
ation and paragraphing, envelopes with 
address different from that on the let- 
ter, unbalanced set-up on the page, 
whole lines left out, poor appearance 
because of dirty type, too much haste in 
going ahead without looking over the 
correspondence and sizing up the job 
in advance, sheer carelessness. Clerks: 
Transposition of figures, incorrect cal- 
culations, carelessness in copying, in- 
ability to follow instructions. 


(b) Volume of work too small. Ste- 
nographers: Slow in transcribing, diffi- 
culty in reading notes, slow in stuffing 
carbons (a great deal ‘of work requires 
6, 8, 10 or more copies at one writing), 
too many erasures, uncertainty as to 
spelling and punctuation, inexperience 
in setting up work. Jn general, with 
both stenographers and clerks: Too 
much talking to neighbors, day dream- 
ing, puttering (delay between jobs), nat- 
ural laziness, slow thinking, too much 
time out of office for smoking and visit- 
ing friends in other offices, personal 
telephone calls, delay in starting work in 
ase and after the noon recess, 
work to be done over because unsatis- 
factory. 


(c) Inadequate practical — education. 
Most young people start to work with- 
out any idea as to how business is 
transacted, what part they are expected 
to take in it and how they should con- 
duct themselves, i.e., no knowledge as 
to what is necessary to win promotion. 
They have inadequate training in getting 
along with other people and inadequate 
vocational training. This applies more 
to our public school system than to 
private commercial schools. 


(d) Unsatisfactory personal traits, Lack 
of confidence or too much egotism, un- 
willingness to cooperate with others, 
bad disposition, too talkative, malicious 
gossip, foolishness, neutral personality. 
untidy or freakish appearance, body 
odors, gum chewing, lack of tact, bad 
manners, insincerity, disloyalty, unrecep- 
tive to instruction, untruthfulness, dis- 
obedience. 


(e) Lack of head work. Stenographers: 
Writing matter that does not make 
sense, forgetting to attach enclosures, 
sending to wrong address, forgetting 
instructions, “confidential” written on 
letter but not on envelope, inability to 
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judge what’s right from the context, 
not making enough copies, forgetting to 
put on the date, not catching the spirit 
of the dictator to see that the letter 
conveys what dictator had in mind, 
wrong letter in wrong envelope, unbal- 
anced set-up for statements. Clerks: 
Not following up all details incident to 
each transaction, not doing most urgent 
work first, lack of initiative. 

({) Bad business habits. Not cleaning 
typewriters systematically, untidy desk 
drawers, don’t know how to put on new 
ribbons, don’t check work carefully be- 
fore sending back to the boss, tardiness, 
too much time away from desk, don’t 
ask for work in order to keep busy, 
careless penmanship and soiled records, 
unsysteimatic in method of working. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


I have stated what in my opinion 
is wrong with commercial graduates, 
but | feel it is unfair to criticize with- 
out also giving some suggestions for 
improvement. Necessarily, I must 


Courtesy Bristol-Myers Co. 


“If a poor first impression is made, 
the applicants go no further.”’ 


deal in generalities; educators must 
undertake the task of developing 
methods to accomplish the results de- 
sired. You may say that some of 
these things are impossible of ac- 
complishment, that some are too 
idealistic, that some are too unprot- 
itable. Perhaps you’re right, but 
let’s set the goal high and struggle 


upward as near to it as we can to it; 


thus only is progress attained. 


(a) Vocational training can be improved 
from the practical side, so as to turn 
out from your schools candidates better 
fitted to do the work actually required 
by business. (In this connection see 
pages 22 and 23 of reference quoted at 
the beginning of this article.) This ap- 
plies especially (and I say it in all kind- 
ness) to the public schools. In general, 
standards should be raised, more prac- 
tical methods of instruction developed, 
and more strict compliance by students 
required. Perhaps you could arrange 
for your teachers to get some actual 
business experience in the work they 
are teaching. Why not get help of 
office managers in checking the practi- 
cal side of your curriculum and helping 
you improve it? It may be worth many 
times what it will cost. 


(b) Vocational Selection. The type of 
students studying commercial work 


should be higher. The prevalent idea 
that a student who is too dumb for the 
academic course should go in the com- 
mercial course is wrong. We don’t want 
dumbbells in business any than 
you want them as teachers. Unless a 
pupil has traits and capabilities that 
give him at least some slight assurance 
of success in business, why let him 
spend his time in training for work he 
can’t do successfully? More students 
should be diverted to the domestic arts 
and mechanical trades. Private business 
schools should continue and increase as 
far as financially possible their practice 
of encouraging only the more promising 
candidates to enroll. After enrollment 
students should be guided and_ their 
courses arranged to train them to best 
advantage. Girls poor in shorthand 
might do well on the dictating machine. 
Girls suited for neither might have a 
talent for filing or a flair for clerical 
work. Boys who hate figures and are 
weak on them might do better on short- 
hand and typing; and so on. That's 
what we have to do after they get to 
work; why can’t schools start the 
process? 

(c) Business Education, Students should 
should have a course in practical eco- 
nomics as a background of business 
history and progress, and should know 
the purposes and the requirements of 
business. As far as possible there should 
be maintained in schoolrooms the at- 
mosphere and standards of business, es- 
pecially as to punctuality, decorum, ac- 
curacy, etc. 

A lecture course by a practical office 
man would serve to acquaint students 
with the fundamental rules of business, 
and the traits of character, personality 
and ability required for business suc- 
cess. 

The cooperative system used in some 
public schools is good, but the course 
should be made longer, to provide time 
for all the theory and training required 
plus the actual experience. Commer- 
cial high schools should have time to 
include in their curriculum more aca- 
demic subjects of a broadening nature. 


(d) Personality development. Here 1s 
the big field for improvement. In a re- 
cent survey (see page 27 of reference 
previously ‘mentioned ) it was found that 
of 4,000 persons who lost their jobs, 
only 10% lost out because of deficiency 
in skill, while 90% lost out because of 
deficiency in character or personality 
traits. 

Students should be helped to improve 
their health, appearance, disposition, 
manners, poise, se!{-confidence, personal 
charm, and work habits by individual 
instruction from a personal adviser on 
the faculty and by participation in so- 
cial functions sponsored by the schools. 
They should have practice in transact- 
ing business over the telephone, experi- 
ence in being interviewed and _ tested, 
advice for correction of wrong personal 
habits, practice in cooperative endeavor, 
etc. As far as I know very little is 
done on this important phase at present 
and therefore considerable pioneer work 
would be required. 


(e) Mental development. Technique 
could perhaps be developed to improve 
keenness of observation, thinking abil- 
ity, memory, judgment, initiative, and 
creative thinking. Students should learn 
to think and reason things out for them- 
selves, and to find out why things are 
done as they are done. These qualities 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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CATION 


Experimental Study of Two Methods of 
Teaching Economic Geography’ 


| S it conceivable that, preliminary to 

class discussion, visual recognition 
of items would fail to improve the 
students’ test performance on those 
items? The common impression is 
that there will be improvement. This 
study purposed to show by scientific 
experiment what is, thus, merely a 
common sense impression. The 
writer, a teacher in the commercial 
department of the San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, High School, deliberately set 
the problem to discover whether or 
not students show better results in 
economic geography by having di- 
rected study in the form of study- 
guide sheets for each lesson than 
they do when they are merely as- 
signed a topic for study and asked 
questions during the recitation 
period. 


Procedure 

The subjects of the experiment 
were twenty-two classes composed of 
756 students—331 boys and 425 girls. 
Over a period of four years, twenty 
classes were taught by the author; 
also two classes, taught by another 
instructor, were included. Compar- 
ison for difference in method was 
made among classes, not individuals. 

The instrument of the experiment 
was a complete course of study com- 
piled, mimeographed, and distributed 
to the students as needed. This 
helped to reduce as closely as pos- 
sible the essential factor (the pres- 
ence or absence of study-guide sheets 
on the daily work) to unity, 

The course of study was planned 
for a semester of ninety days. The 
outline called for four sections, each 
of which was divided into topics. The 
work for each day was called a job. 
There were thirteen topics, each of 
which began with a map job and 
closed with a review on the topic. 
Thus from the 90 jobs there were 57 
jobs which could have study-guide 
sheets. 

There were two principal bases for 
measuring the progress of the stu- 
dents. As already suggested, there 
were thirteen topics, each with a re- 
view. Also, job number five was 
given at the beginning, and the same 
test, called job ninety, was given 
again at the close of the semester. 


_ | Abstract of doctorate thesis written at Stan- 
ford University. 
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by Audley Robert Kennedy 


Commerce Department, High School 
San Jose, California 


The approximate composite reliabil- 
ity coefficient of the thirteen tests 
was .976; the correlation coefficient 
of the two forms of test ninety was 
83 .0087. The two principal 
means Of measuring the progress of 
the students were (1) the thirteen 
tests from the various topics, and 
(2) the final test, job ninety. 

There was sufficient variation of 
method among the classes to deter- 
mine the difference in methods. 

Let us name the two methods A 
and B. Method B was that in which 
a study-guide sheet was furnished 
for each of 57 jobs. A sheet of 
questions was given to the students 
at the close of a recitation so that 
they could bring it to the next meet- 
ing with the answers filled in to the 
best of their ability. Papers were 
exchanged and corrected by the stu- 
dents, the class president securing the 
answers from the teacher’s manual. 
Class discussions took place among 
the students with the teacher in the 
background as referee. 

Method A was the one in which 
no study-guide sheet of questions 
was furnished the students the day 
before the recitation. The students 
using this method were given the 
same information sheets, the same 
maps, and the same reviews as those 
using method B. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the recitation, many identical 
problems, such as those developed 
by method B, were discussed by the 
classes using method A. It was in- 
tended that the principal difference. 
the essential factor, between the two 
methods was that the study-guide 
sheets were withheld from the classes 
using method A. 

The changes in the experiment, 
the variation of the methods, made it 
possible to compare the results (1) 
when the two methods were rotated 
within a single class, and (2) when 
different classes used the same (or a 
different) method. 

In the rotation of the two methods 
within each of seven classes the rela- 
tive progress under the two methods 
was determined by the ratio of the 
difference between the mean achieve- 


ment under the two methods to its 
standard error. If the mean achieve- 
ment of each of these classes, when it 
used method A, was significantly 
lower than when the same class 
used method B, then method B must 
be considered as superior to A. 

This procedure formed the prin- 
cipal basis of evidence in the experi- 
ment. Another procedure, no less 
sound in its findings, but not subject 
to such careful statistical treatment, 
was needed for classes that used only 
one method throughout the semester. 

To supplement and substantiate 
the evidence found in the rotation of 
the methods within a single class, 
there was added a comparison of the 
two methods when different classes 
used the same (or a different) meth- 
od. For the purpose of this experi- 
ment, no attempt was made to pair 
students according to their equality 
in certain criteria; instead, classes 
were ranked according to such cri- 
teria. In order to show its ability, a 
class was first ranked among the 
twenty-one others by means of six 
criteria. The classes were then 
taught by one or the other method. 
Thus method could be considered a 
contributing factor in the changes in 
the final rearrangement in class rank. 
Final class rank, indicating achieve- 
ment, was determined by the two cri- 
teria previously mentioned. 


Results 


Results throughout the experiment 
presented consistent evidence. 

Whether it was used the first half, 
the latter half, or rotated within the 
semester, that method in which a 
study-guide sheet of questions on the 
lesson was given daily to the stu- 
dents proved superior to the method 
in which no sheet of questions was 
furnished the students. For ex- 
ample, in the seven classes in which 
the two methods were rotated within 
a single class the mean achievement 
(standard scores) under method A 
was —0.21; under method B, 0.19. 
The ratio of the difference between 
the means to its standard error was 
9.44. The observed difference of 
0.40 may therefore be ascribed to the 
superiority of method B. 

Whether it was used by boys or by. 
girls, the method in which a study- 
guide sheet of questions was given 
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the students proved superior to the 
method in which no sheet of ques- 
tions was furnished. Under either 
method, there was little statistical 
significance in the observed differ- 
ence between the performance of 
boys and girls. 

When classes were given an initial 
ranking as to ability, using any one 
of all six criteria—(1) ability group 
classification, (2) mental age, (3) in- 
telligence quotient, (4) chronological 
age, (5) social status, or (6) a test 
on economic geography—, with 
method considered as the contrib- 
uting cause in the change, and the 
change indicated by variation in class 
rank according to achievement, then 
the above findings were substanti- 
ated. The method in which no 
study-guide sheets were furnished 
frequently proved inferior to, but 
never superior to, the method in 
which a study-guide for the students 
was furnished daily. Likewise, the 
latter method frequently proved su- 
perior to, but never inferior to, the 
method in which no study-guide was 
given the students daily. 

From these findings the following 
principle may be derived: Commer- 
cial high school students show better 
results on periodic tests in economic 


geography by having directed study 
in the form of a study-guide sheet 
for each lesson than they do when 
they are merely assigned a topic for 
a lesson and asked the questions dur- 
ing the recitation period. 

Teachers, who might hesitate to 
approve of this study-guide method 
on account of their fear of the loss 
of time, money, or those hidden 
values by which they defend the con- 
ventional recitation method, should 
consider the reasonableness of the 
following observations: (1) the 
study-guide sheets of method B gave 
the student a definite plan of study 
for acquiring facts; (2) method B 
saved the students’ time in assem- 
bling facts, thus leaving more time 
for the discussion of problems that 
arose in the minds of the students 
during their study—not instigated 
orally by the teacher; (3) method B 
offered opportunity for more social- 
ized class work among the students 
than did the recitation method; and 
(4) when made in lots of 500 copies, 
the cost of the materials was less 
than seventeen cents per student for 
the semester (mimeograph bond was 
used for maps; newsprint paper, for 
all typed pages). 


WHAT IS WRONG? 


(Continued from page 18) 


the world needs sorely. There’s not 
nearly enough of such ability to go 
around. 

(f£) Character Training. Of course it’s 
impossible to teach good character in a 
year or two to persons who haven't 
received such training at home, but an 
effort should be made to teach funda- 
mentals of business ethics, such as 
loyalty to employer, keeping business 
matters confidential, strict honesty, 
truthfulness, sincerity, dependability, 
punctuality, realization that reward can 
come only in proportion to service ren- 
dered, willingness to work overtime 
cheerfully in emergencies. Difficult to 
do? Yes! Worth while to try to do 
so? Decidedly yes! 


Let me stress that my criticisms 
are made only for constructive pur- 
poses. I fully appreciate the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the task 
which is being done by the public 
school system and the private com- 
mercial colleges. They are accom- 
plishing a great deal. But more can 
be done, especially through coopera- 
tion between the business men and 
the educators. 

A certain amount of cultural edu- 
cation is desirable; more of it is fine 
for those who can afford it. But 
most of us have to work for a living; 
and with the present political trend 
it looks as if in the future even more 
persons will work and fewer live on 
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inherited or easily-gotten wealth. 


Therefore, vocational training is 
absolutely necessary and should come 
first in our educational planning. The 
entire status of the average family 
revolves around the bread winner's 
job. It determines their civic, social, 
recreational, cultural and_ religious 
status, as we saw so clearly during 
the recent depression. You can’t do 
much to uplift a family in their cul- 
tural relationships when they are 
hungry, poorly sheltered, thinly clad, 
and physically and mentally sick. 

Work is not a curse put upon man; 
it is the play God meant for us. A 
person who is working in the job for 
which he is best fitted by nature and 
for which he has been efficiently 
trained enjoys his work; he glories 
in the responsibility he feels in being 
a useful part of the great work of the 
world. 

The great opportunities for cul- 
tural and recreational advancement 
for the mass of our people, toward 
which we look and for which we 
yearn, can come only as we, the great 
American public, learn to work more 
and more efficiently and thus to pro- 
duce more for each hour of work, 
thereby requiring fewer hours of 
work to earn our daily bread, and 


allowing more time and money for 
the pursuit of other pleasures. 

In this great endeavor, educators 
must take an important part. Let 
us all work together so that we may 
progress toward that ideal set for us 
2000 years ago by the Carpenter of 
Nazareth—the coming of the King- 
dom of God here on earth. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


(Continued from page 10) 


and its consequent dearth of jobs of all 
kinds, college graduates turned to stores 
for employment and were absorbed in 
wholly disproportionate numbers by stores 
of all kinds. Even many merchants were 
deluded into thinking that they could and 
should seek only college men and women 
for their jobs. Now the inevitable dis- 
illusionment is setting in. Store organiza- 
tions are top-heavy with highly educated 
people who are restive because they have 
not been, and obviously will not soon be, 
promoted to executive positions suitable 
to their educational attainments. Once 
more good high school graduates are 
sought for vacancies as they occur. This 
condition augurs well for the new pro- 
gram of training for distributive occupa- 
tions on the “less than college” level. 

It should be obvious that not a few of 
these well-trained people who have been 
in stores since the early part of the de- 
pression, who have risen somewhat in the 
scale of store work, and who are known 
to be successful store workers should 
make good retail selling teachers and that 
many will become interested in this new 
work if its attractions are made known 
to them. Thus it would seem that for 
part-time evening classes there is an avail- 
able supply of potentially competent 
teachers for such courses as should be 
given in almost any sizable community 
where there is a demand for training for 
various jobs in the distributive field. 

There is also an available supply of 
thoroughly competent teachers for part- 
time cooperative courses. The Prince 
School for Store Service and the New 
York University School of Retailing, and 


_a few other such schools, have been train- 


ing teachers for this field, more or less 
unconsciously, for many years. Prac- 
tically all retail selling cooperative courses 
on the secondary school level are taught 
by graduates of one of these schools..A 
sort of cycle has been set up in the Prince 
School at least. A teacher desires to try 
her hand at store educational work. She 
shas had enough of teaching school. She 
enrolls at the Prince School, completes 
her training, gets a job in a store, tries 
her hand at the new work, finds it more 
exacting and less glamorous than she had 
expected, and finally turns back to the 
teaching field where she teaches retail 
selling courses and becomes supremely 
happy. This is not the usual experience; 
nor is it even majority experience. But 
it is sufficiently common experience to 
justify the belief that with greater de- 
mand for trained retail-selling teachers, 
larger numbers of ex-teacher store educa- 
tional directors will come forward to 


that demand. 


Thus it would seem possible that no 
fear of scarcitv of pronerly trained 
teachers need hold back developments in 
~ field of distribution under the new 

ct. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Testing Teaching Device Typing 


Frances R. Botsford 


Associate Professor 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


In the future we shall probably be teaching typing to all pupils as a 
tool to be utilized by the majority for personal ends rather than voca- 
tional. Certain members of the group, because of their aptitude and 
interest, may realize the objectives of vocational typing and attain 
sufficient skill to be recommended for the jobs open to our graduates. 


T ESTS in typing are almost as old 
as the teaching of typing itself. 
These early tests were used at con- 
tests to measure speed and accuracy 
in copying for a period of from ten 
to sixty minutes. Such tests have 
accomplished much by setting high 
standards in the attainment of typ- 
ing skill, and should not be omitted 
from any testing program in typing. 
Our problem is to supplement them. 

The introduction of new-type tests 
in typing is of rather recent origin, 
and they are still not favorably re- 
ceived as contest material by a large 
number of teachers. Training con- 
testants is a rather complicated 
process when the abilities to be 
tested are increased in number; and 
there are many who still feel that 
speed and accuracy in copying are 
about all that are needed by a typist. 
The finding that there was little cor- 
relation between speed in typing and 
intelligence rating has led business 
educators to question the dependence 
upon copying tests in rating pupils 
and has turned their attention to the 
construction of typing tests that 
measure other abilities—those which 
are perhaps essential if our gradu- 
ates are to take and maintain their 
places in the business world. 

The use of new-type tests as a 
measuring stick for the purpose of 
grading is rather well established, 
but this is only one of the possible 
uses of tests—a use that will dimin- 
ish as the emphasis on progressive 
educational procedures increases with 
its condemnation of the tyranny of 
examinations and grades. In the fu- 
ture we shall undoubtedly keep 
records of “satisfactory” or “unsat- 
isfactory” performance, with our 
standards determined to a large ex- 
tent by a pupil’s natural ability for 
typing and his attitude toward it. 
We shall probably be teaching typ- 
ing to all pupils as a tool to be uti- 
lized by the majority for personal 
ends rather than vocational. Certain 
members of the group, because of 
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their aptitude and interest, may 
realize the objectives of vocational 
typing and attain sufficient skill to 
be recommended for the jobs open 
to our graduates. 


Tests as an Aid to Instruction 


In line with more _ progressive 
measures, it is to the use of the new- 
type tests as an aid to instruction 
rather than grading that your atten- 
tion is directed. From the standpoint 
of the learner, probably the most 
important testing, and that which is 
most productive of results, is done 


If a class is composed of pupils 
who have had typing before, espe- 
cially under varied conditions, an 
inventory test given before any new 
unit is presented is very desirable. 
The results of a test of this sort 
show the weak points of the class as 
a whole and those of individual 
pupils, and it offers a splendid op- 
portunity to make the classwork 
more interesting by omitting the re- 
hashing of material that is already 
known by most of the class. They, 
also, serve as an incentive for each 
pupil to mend his own fences. 

Timed tests for accuracy and 
speed can be used to advantage if 
graphs are kept by each pupil himself 
to show gross speed, net speed, and 
the number of errors made on each 
test. His efforts will then be more 
intelligently directed toward the im- 
provement of the factor most in 
need of practice, and he becomes 
more self-reliant and critical of his 
own product. This involves an edu- 
cation in recording errors, interpret- 


Courtesy The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


An Entire Class Period Can Profitaly bé Devoted to an “Output’’ Test. 


for the purpose of finding a basis for 
remedial teaching—diagnostic _test- 
ing. Difficulties are brought ‘to the 
pupil’s attention by testsand reme- 
dies offered to overcomie them. A 
testing program for typing upon 
which remedial teaching may be 
based should consist of many types 
of tests, given frequently and pref- 
erably as short tests. 


‘ing the chart, and selecting suitable 


materials for practice to remedy dif- 
ferent types of errors. 

Before much drill has been givenj- 
to establish typing habits, errors i 
fingering should be detected to avoids 
the wasting of the pupil’s time and 
effort. A tracing around each hand 
as it is spread on a piece of paper 
gives each pupil an outline in which 
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the letters controlled by each finger 
can be written as he gets the re- 
sponses by fingering the keyboard of 
his typewriter. These tests are 
easily and quickly checked by the 
teacher at the pupils’ desks, and 
enables remedial teaching to be done 
at once when it will be most effective. 


Taking Short Tests at the 
Typewriter 


Short tests can be frequently given 
by dictating questions to be answered 
by the writing of a word, number, 
or short phrase. If each pupil 
checks his own test as the teacher 
reads the answers, an opportunity is 
given for correcting faulty concepts. 
A series of these tests, consisting of 
perhaps ten or twelve questions each, 
may be started very early in the be- 
ginning course. The first test might 
include such questions as, “How 
many spaces should be used after a 
comma?” Later a question like, 
“What should be included in the 
heading of the second page of a let- 
ter?” would be valid. 

To save time in the classroom for 
actual typing, pupils can be given 
copies of short-answer tests to be 
worked outside of class with the use 
of their books if necessary. When 
they are brought back to class, they 
are checked by the pupils or teacher 
and all wrong responses given atten- 
tion. Tests on parts of machine to be 
answered by inserting numbers 
found on a diagram of a typewriter, 
and matching tests on special char- 
acters or the various uses of such 
characters as the apostrophe and 
quotation marks, can be adapted to 
this method of procedure. 

Each day’s assignment or a budget 
of assignments can be treated as a 
test upon which to base remedial in- 
struction. It is not necessary to read 
all papers typed. After a little ex- 
perience, a glance at a paper by the 
teacher will reveal the need for sug- 
gestions on the use of special type- 
writer parts, condition of the ribbon, 
or arrangement of material accord- 
ing to the unit being studied. These 
suggestions can be made by the use 
of arrows and short written com- 
ments. Eventually the pupils will be- 
come conscious of their own 
shortcomings, and their results will 
indicate that much has been accom- 
plished not only in teaching typing 
but in developing some lasting atti- 
tudes. 
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Make Use of Output Test 


An entire class period can profit- 
ably be devoted to an “output” test. 
Several exercises—more than enough 
to keep the best in the class very 
busy—are to be finished in a definite 
order during the period. This type 
of test takes into account the time 
used in planning, or wasted between 
exercises, as well as the time re- 
quired for the actual typing. Im- 
provement in ability to arrange, in 
quantity, or in quality of output 
should be the outcome. 

If development of some desirable 
trait such as initiative is to be 
stressed, pupils may be allowed to 


arrange an exercise without special 
instructions. After the problem is 
completed, a variety of arrangements 
should be displayed on a_ bulletin 
board ; suggestions for short cuts and 
the efficient use of the typewriter in 
effecting the most attractive arrange- 
ments can be given. On the next 
problem assigned, these suggestions 
ought to be put into practice. 
When emphasis is not on grades 
and improvement is a natural out- 
growth of the errors made on tests, 
the testing program in typing cau 
become a real pleasure to the pupils 
—not an activity to be dreaded. 


EDUCATION AND OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


(Continued from page 7) 


with the great social and governmental is- 
sues of our day. 

The Federal Government has made 
elaborate plans for this nation-wide cele- 
bration, which began on September 17, 
1937, with the 150th anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of the United 
States, and will continue through to April 
30, 1939, including the anniversaries of 
ratification, the organization of the Na- 
tional Government, and the inauguration 
of General George Washington as the first 
President of this Republic. We are in- 
formed that the first Congress was to 
have met on March 4, 1789, but had no 
quorum until April 6, which delayed the 
inauguration of Washington as President 
until April 30. 


The United States Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, established by an 
Act of Congress on August 23, 1935, has 
prepared a 192-page book, “The Story of 
the Constitution, a copy of which may be 
had for 15¢ by writing the Commission, 
Washington, D. C. The price of the de 
luxe edition (leatherette cover) is $1.00. 
In sending remittance of $1.00 to the 
Commission, it should be made payable to 
the TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Purpose: To 
set aside one 
special day 
during Ameri- 
can Education 
Week when 
parents and 
citizens are 
given a special 
invitation to 
visit the 
schools. 

In 1936 
nearly 7,000,- 
000 parents 
and citizens visited the schools during 
Education Week. This year it is hoped 
that 10,000,000 may come to the schools 
at that time. This appears a key time for 
business teachers to cultivate closer co- 
operation with business leaders of the 
school communities. While a small num- 
ber of business teachers have been doing 
that very thing in an effective way, most 


School Open House Day 


teachers have done nothing about it. Why 
not begin now to make plans to invite 
the principal business men and women of 
your community to your school during 
Education Week to study at first-hand 
what you are doing in business educa- 
tion, and then later let us read about 
your achievements in the several business 
education magazines? 


e 
Purpose: To 
bring out the 
fact that edu- 
cation is a 
lifelong pro- 
cess and to 
discuss both 
the responsi- 
bility of the 
public schools 
in facilitating 
education at 
all levels and 
the contribu- 
tions of other 


Life-long Learning 


private and governmental agencies to the 


lifelong education of the people. 

This is a great theme with which to 
close Education Week. Careers in business 
education, as in all worth-while life pur- 
suits, require lifelong learning. Horace 
Mann expressed his idea on capacity for 
improvement by once saying, “I hold all 
past achievements of the human mind to 
be_rather in the nature of prophecy than 
of fulfilment;—the first-fruits of the 
beneficence of God, in endowing us with 
the faculties of perception, comparison, 
calculation, and causality, rather than the 
full harvest of their eventual development 
... And if we believe in our individual 
capacity for indefinite improvement, why 
should we doubt the capacity of the race 
for continued progress, as long as_ it 
dwells upon the earth?” 


The Handbook for the 1937 American 
Education Week, 64 pages, may be pur- 
chased for 20c a copy by sending to Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


—Paul S. Lomax, President, National 
Council of Business Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 
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he Law Class Newspaper 


N an age characterized by a pre- by |. David Satlow fashion, one class choosing to call its 


| bulletin ponderance of educational discus- paper, “Our Law Chronicle,” the 
t cuts and sion, both oral and written, and de- Bushwick High School other, “Lex.” Election of editorial 
ewriter in MByoted to the vitalization of instruc- Brooklyn, New York staffs followed. Each staff met after 
-arrange- [Mtion, it is rather surprising that so school hours, reported its plans to its 
the next [Mlittle attention has been directed to newspaper. The discussion which respective class, and set a dead-line 
iggestions 80 a device indicated that the suggestion for contributions, 
aig as the class newspaper. € Agen had met with the hearty approval of A healthful competitive spirit soon 
article is the result of a happy €x- the students. manifested itself, one class endeavor- 
m grades fperience with this type of project in Various names for the paper were ing to outdo the other. Neither 
tural out- fMmconnection with the teaching of com- offered in each class. These were class would countenance the recom- 
on tests, mercial law. j voted upon in regular parliamentary mendation that both groups combine 
tine east After the students m and issue one paper: each 
z each of my two commer- F wanted its own medium of 
the pupils J cial law classes had had expression. 
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Oddly enough, the major difficulty 4. As many “newsy” items as possible tistic. The typewritten matter should 
confronting the teacher lay in curb- about different members of the class be carefully arranged. Experimenting 
: “peer: f th d should be included. While following with make-up has shown that two col- 
ing the enthusiasm of the students. the journalistic motto that “names make umns are more attractive than one full- 
One of the editors was eager to pro- news,” it should be borne in mind that width column; that paragraphs exceed- 
duce a four-page issue—at least, a about the con- ten not 

4 : ed inually proves uninteresting. e eye; and that relief from the drab- 
two-page ered but was persuaded 5. The issue should be carefully planned. ness of solid black print can be effected 
to confine himself to a one-page — Editors of long standing plan their is- by skipping a line between paragraphs, 
edition, eight and one-half inches by sues painstakingly. How much more The arrangement of material is im- 
eleven inches in size, every two should this apply to inexperienced, im- portant, for too much crowding is un- 
weeks. One short, good issue, well- mature high school students. As the attractive, and hence, not read. 

‘d contributions are being submitted, a sam- 
planned and carefully arranged, ap- ple copy should be typewritten on paper The eagerness and keen interest 
pearing regularly rather than a _ before the stencil is prepared. This with which the students look for. 
lengthy and unattractive number is- __ will prevent the situation in which some — Ward to any issue of the class paper 
sued at irregular intervals was a idea is left suspended in mid-air be- Se slenaiih 1 : 

apa ee cause the bottom of the page has been attest to the significant place it o¢- 
guiding principle. reached. cupies in the life of the class. That 

A random listing of some of the 6. Before any item appears in the pa- this interest is sustained is evidenced 


per, it should be carefully checked by 
items that appeared in the law class the editor; all errors in spelling, gram- by the inquiries of students for 


paper would include: editorials, class mar, and sentence structure should be copies distributed to the class on the 
news, reports of current legal de- corrected. The reader will have little day of their absence. The genuine. 


cisions or items of interest in current pasion A gga it conforms ness of this feeling is borne out by 
versial legal questions, odd laws on are helpful, but illustrations in and of terms regularly ask for copies of cur- 
statute books, law “boners,” law themselves will not make an issue ar- rent issues. 
jokes, gossip about classmates, and 
letters to the editor. 

As a final issue of the term, the 


students were permitted to issue a x x x 
twelve-page magazine which con- * x Soeandl 
tained an editorial, messages from 
the principal and the department z z b 


chairman, an article on the Supreme 

Court, brief biographies of h 
Marshall and Charles Evans Hughes, r 
an essay on “Why We Have Laws,” xX X X MEY P 
two short stories, several poems, a ‘ it 
list of recommended books and a re- tartar: weve used 
view of the projects made by the “ 

students during the term. Other to make the typey that is repro- 

items were: Class Opinion as to Law, 

Class Celebrities, Knocks and Boosts, duced here. The base was created 

Ambitions of the Members of the pre 

Class, and a photograph of the entire by the repeated use of the “W 


class. A legal cryptogram, several ong 
“brain teasers,” humorous letters to key and the "M” key was used to 


the editor, law jokes, and a humor- 

ous column, “There Ought to be a 
Law” added variety to the make-up crown was made by the use of the 
of the issue. 


character, ‘“@’’, while peculiarly 
Pointers 
: enough the blazing torch was done 
Some useful pointers evolved out ; 

of guiding this project are: with the ‘‘$’’ sign. 

the editor, not to the teacher. Students . . 

age acquire the pied that the paper This typey Is rep roduced through 

is their activity and are impelled to co- 

operate more readily with the editors; the courtesy of the Underwood 

editors are put in a position where they . 

must exercise initiative in planning the Elliott-Fisher Company, who spon- 

8 and persistence in executing their 

plans. j 

2. the prefers ano- sored a pey Contest in October, 

nymity, his name should appear with the . . 

article published. By receiving recog- 1936. Other rypeys will be printed 

nition for their creative work, writers 

and artists are encouraged to continue in later issues of this Journal. 

their efforts. 

3. There should be variety in each issue. 

Several short contributions are prefer- XK xX X 

able to one or two lengthy ones, so that 

“he who runs may read.” Experience 

has proved that short items are read; 

longer ones ignored. XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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College Course in Corporation Finance 


HE purpose of a college course in 

Corporation Finance is to develop 
n the student the ability to pass in- 
elligent judgment upon methods and 
rocedures of securing money and 
upon the use of money secured by a 
orporation. Existing methods used 
in teaching corporation finance con- 
ist, primarily, of textbook knowl- 
edge and thereby fail to attain this 
purpose. Corporation finance books 
of necessity must dwell largely on 
financial theory, and touch only 
lightly upon financial procedures as 
racticed by present-day corpora- 
tions. Knowledge of financial theory 
is valuable, but, in the final analysis, 
it equips the student with funda- 
mental principles only, and does not 
train his analyzing and reasoning 
powers. 

It is necessary, therefore, to use a 
method which will enable a practical 
application of these principles,—a 
method which will stress the prac- 
tical side of finance and at the same 
time impart sound financial theory. 
The student of corporation finance 
will find, in observing finance 
methods as practiced by leading 
corporations, that indirectly and 
partly unconsciously he is obtaining a 
basic knowledge in financial theory, 
but far more important than this 
knowledge will be the acquisition of 
the ability to pass intelligent judg- 
ment on practical finance policies. To 
secure this goal, a simple but effec- 
tive method has been devised. 


Method of Approach 


Requests were sent to approxi- 
mately one hundred leading corpora- 
tions asking them for copies of their 
recent annual financial statements. 
These statements were analyzed by 
the instructor prior to use in class 
with the purpose of obtaining a 
general appreciation of the various 
financial methods and _ procedures 
used by the corporations. These 
methods were outlined and classified 
so that all items pertaining to bonds, 
for example, were placed under one 
heading ; likewise all items with re- 
spect to stocks, dividends, and so 
forth were classified and placed 
under specific headings. As a result 
of this survey it was then possible to 
adapt these reports to classroom use. 


Analysis of Financial Statements 


The reports were distributed to the 
students and they were asked to make 
financial analyses of them. The stu- 
dents thus became well acquainted 
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with financial terminology, instru- 
ments of finance, methods of finance, 
and the like. Such knowledge, how- 
ever, could have been easily obtained 
from a study of financial text books. 
More important than this theoretical 
knowledge was the development of a 
critical appreciation of the use of 
the instruments of finance and an in- 
telligent understanding of the appli- 
cation of finance methods. The text- 
book became a source of reference 
rather than a fundamental instru- 
ment of learning. 

At the end of this study period, 
therefore, the student understood the 
various types of funded debts, and 
the various purposes for which bonds 
are being issued, and could make ap- 
praisals as to the advisability of is- 
suing bonds for these purposes. The 
attainment of the last capacity is 
especially difficult if only textbooks 
are used. With respect to common 
stock the student understood the var- 
ious types of stock issued and 
methods of issuing and had an appre- 
ciation of the purposes and, what is 
more important, the advisability of 
the issues. Furthermore, the student 
acquired a knowledge of the use of 
bank loans by a corporation in pref- 
erence to the use of bonds. When the 
actual practices of present-day con- 
cerns were studied the student real- 
ized the financial importance of the 
various types of surplus and use of 
such surplus by corporations. A 
knowledge of the advisability of divi- 
dend distribution was made more in- 
teresting and practical, and the ad- 
visability of current promotions and 
expansions either executed or con- 
templated was also studied. The ef- 
fect of government legislation upon 
financial policies became apparent in 
the perusal of reports to stockholders. 
Moreover, a study of general busi- 
ness conditions brought out the re- 
lationship between the financial policy 
of the corporation and its economic 
environment. In all of the above ac- 
tivities, corporation practices were at 
odds, at times, with accepted text 
book financial theory. 


Study of Security Markets 


In addition to the analysis of finan- 
cial reports the class was fur- 
nished with a program which enabled 


the student to follow the movement 
of the bond and stock markets. This 
was done by allowing the student to 
invest, on paper, a specified sum of 
money, under various conditions, 
such as buying on margin, selling 
short, or maintaining an investment 
program. The purpose of this class- 
room activity was to create an appre- 
ciation of the specific short- and long- 
term causes of market movements. 
As a result of the use of this 
method of presentation it becomes ap- 
parent that our finance textbooks 
dwell primarily on theories of finance 
which frequently are in conflict with 
financial practice. It is not enough 
merely to state that the corporations 
are in error when their practices are 
at odds with theory; it must be rea!- 
ized that responsible officials perpetu - 
ate these specific financial policies. A 
compromise must be reached consist- 
ing of an attempt not to condemn 
these practices, but to seek some jus- 
tification of them. While company 
procedures differ from the theory, it 
must be continually kept in mind that 
these practices represent what is be- 
ing done and not what should be 
done. A college course to have value 
should inculcate in the student the 
ability to appreciate not only what 
should be done but to appreciate and 
possibly justify what is being done. 


An Evaluation 


Naturally, this approach is not 

without defect. The student in the 
early stages of study is likely to be 
bewildered and will therefore tend 
to be discouraged. A greater premium 
is placed upon the ability of the 
teacher to sacrifice more time in prep- 
aration of the lesson and more pa- 
tience in classroom execution. In ad- 
dition to the interpretation of these 
financial statements it is necessary 
for the instructor to become well ac- 
quainted with current conditions in 
the field of finance in stock and bond 
issues, movements, interest rates, and 
the like and in current economic con- 
ditions in the field of general busi- 
ness. 
* This is necessary inasmuch as 
corporation reports are abundant in 
direct or indirect references to 
various aspects of general business. 
This method has been successfully 
tried in teaching a college course in 
corporation finance. It represents a 
successful compromise between the 
complete application of the case 
method and the “drab” incomplete 
textbook method as used in most col- 
leges. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Eaucational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Counci is a centra’ organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CounciL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Counci. by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Annual 


of the Work 


The National 


The year just closed has been one of 
varied and profitable activity in the Coun- 
cit. A glance at the treasurer’s report 
shows that the Councit has lived well 
within its income during the past year, 
and a comparison with the activities per- 
formed will indicate that a great deal 
has been accomplished at a minimum cost. 
The Report of the Planning Committee 
which was made at the Detroit meeting 
and published in full in the September 
issue of the JouRNAL constitutes the major 
aims of the Councm for 1937-1938. <A 
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Report 
of 
Council 


summary of this report is given below 
for the convenience of members. 

The report of the Planning Committee 
which was adopted at the Detroit meeting 
of the Councit provides for the follow- 
ing work to be carried out by the Coun- 


1. Improvement of the Status of the 
Council’s Official Organ, “The Journal of 
Business Education.” 
Since the JourNAL has proved an 
effective device for keeping the affilli- 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


of Business 


Education 


ated members of the CounciL in- 
formed about the work of the Coun- 
CIL, it is recommended that a plan be 
worked out whereby all affiliated as- 
sociations will cooperate actively in 
providing an opportunity for all of 
the members to take full advantage of 
the reduced subscription rate. 


II. Contacts With Business. 


It is recommended that a Commit- 
tee on Contacts and Publicity be 
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formed to prosecute actively the de- 
velopment of contacts with such or- 
ganizations of business men and wo- 
men as the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, the American Man- 
agement Association, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club (Miss 
Frances Cummings, Director of Edu- 
cation), and other similar associations. 


II. Standard Terminology. 


A need exists for a standardized 
terminology in the field of business 
education. The CounclL, representing 
the great majority of associations ot 
business teachers and of business 
teacher-training institutions in the 
country, is in a position to develop an 
authoritative vocabulary of terms in 
this field. It is recommended that the 
Councit undertake this work, either 
through its Committee on Research 
or by appointing a special committee. 


IV. National Study of Business Educa- 
tion. 


It is recommended that the Councit 
undertake a comprehensive national 
study of business education. If pos- 
sible, a preliminary try-out of the 
study should be made. The cost of 
such preliminary study is estimated to 
be approximately $150. The Presi- 
dent should appoint a commission to 
conduct this investigation. 


Curricular Studies. 


The Councit should undertake 
studies dealing with the fundamental 
philosophy underlying curriculum con- 
struction on various levels. It is rec- 
ommended that the first of these have 
to do with business education on the 
junior college level, and the second, 
which includes the first, be concerned 
with the development of principles of 
business curriculum construction on 
all levels of education, and for all 
types and sizes of schools and col- 


leges. 


VI. Committee on Policies. 


It is recommended that the Com- 
mittee on Policies be constituted a 
permanent planning committee for the 
development of ways and means of 
effecting the operation of the policies 
it has already laid down. 


At the meeting of the Councit held in 
Detroit at the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Presi- 
dent outlined a proposed national study 
of business education in which it was pro- 
posed to incorporate the study of con- 
sumer education recommended by the Re- 
search Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. E. G. Blackstone. At present 
the following persons are at work on this 
study, each concerned primarily with the 
studying of business education in the state 
the name of which appears opposite the 
name of this person: 

Herbert A. Hamilton..... 


Clyde W. Humphrey... . 
Clinton M. File 


.. Louisiana 
...Tennessee 
....+Pennsylvania 


Clarence S. Boyle....... Pree 

Winfred H. Harris...... ...-West Virginia 
Myrtle M. Stone....... 


An outline of the proposed procedure 
will be prepared for distribution to mem- 
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bers of the Councit for the purpose of 
securing the criticisms and suggestions ot 
the members. The President will report 
to the CouNnciL at its next meeting, basing 
the report on these suggestions. 

This year the Councit has proceeded 
on the policy with regard to membership, 
of bringing to the attention of associa- 
tions of business teachers the work of 
the CounciL without conducting a mem- 
bership drive. The present membership 
in the CounciL totals thirty-six associa- 
tions, groups which are truly representa- 
tive of the entire country in the field of 
business education. 

The delegates to the Councu. at the 
New Orleans meeting decided that future 
meetings of the Councu. would be de- 
liberative in character, and that the Coun- 
ci. should no longer sponsor program 
meetings. The Councit has been fortu- 
nate in having the opportunity to hold 
its meetings at the time when one of the 
affiliated associations was holding its 
meetings. This is a policy which it seems 
wise to continue, since by so doing, a 
greater number of interested persons are 
enabled to attend CouNcIL meetings at no 
additional expense. 

All officers of the Councit and commit- 
tee chairmen will be happy to speak con- 
cerning the Councm at any meeting of 
any athliated association at the request of 
the association. Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
vice-president of the Council, is directly 
in charge of this part of the program. 

Because the scope of the CouNnciL has 
steadily been increasing, the Constitution, 
adequate for a new and smaller organiza- 
tion, no longer suffices. The work of re- 
vising the Constitution so as to better fit 
the needs of the Councit has been turned 
over to Mr. M. E. Studebaker, of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
as chairman of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee. 

During the past year, and continuing 
through this year the Publications Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Rice, has been sponsoring articles in 7he 
Balance Sheet and The Business Educa- 
tion Ilorld. The fine cooperation ot these 
two magazines in furthering the work of 
the CounciL is keenly appreciated by all 
associated in business education. 

The series, “What is a Sound Philoso- 
phy of Business Education”, proved very 
productive of comments, a summary ot 
which will appear at some time this year 
in The Business Education IVorld. The 
Councit is collaborating with the editors 
of this magazine this year in conducting 
a department devoted to the organization 
and administration of business education, 
under the editorship of Dr. Harl 
Douglass, of the University of Minnesota. 

The other standing committees of the 
Councit have been equally active through- 
out the year, reports of which have been 
published in the JouRNAL from tune to 
time ard presented before the delegates 
at the two meetings of the CoUNCIL. 

As a result of the membership which 
the CounciL holds in the American Coun- 
cil on Education, a close contact has been 
maintained directly and through the stand- 
ing committees organized for that purpose 
with the work of the American Youth 
Commission and the Educational Policies 
Commission. Three important publica- 
tions of the American Youth Commis- 

sion are called to the attention of Coun- 
cit affiliates : 
. “Survey of Youth: Finding the Facts,” 


price $0.50. 


“Secondary Education for Youth in Mod- 
ern America,” by Harl R. Douglass, price 
1.00. 


to 


3. “Youth-Serving Organizations,” M. M. 
Chambers, price $1.50. 


The monthly bulletins of the American 
Youth Commission may be secured free 
upon request to that commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Of especial interest at this time also is 
publication by the Educational Policies 
Commission of “The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy.” This 
can be secured for fifty cents from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

The following plan is the one by which 
the officers of the Councit propose to 
keep members informed about Counci. 
affairs through the pages of THE JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation during the com- 
ing year: 


September: Minutes of the Detroit Meeting, in- 
cluding the report of the Planning Committee. 

October: Annual Progress Report of the Natrona 
Councit oF Business Epucation. 

November: Directory of affiliated members of 
the Nationa Councit oF Business Epucation. 


December: Budget. Report of Committee on Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

January: Report of Committees on Teacher Helps 
and Youth Commission. 

February: Bibliography of Authoritative Refer- 
ences in Business Education. Study to develop 
Standard Terminology in Business Edugation. 

March: Report of Constitutional Committee. 


April: Minutes. 
May: Report of National Policies Committee. 
June: Report on results of Election of Officers. 


All member associations are urged to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
collect their dues on the form which can 
be secured from the Secretary of the 
CounciL by request. This combines the 
opportunity for subscribing to the Jour- 
NAL at the special rate of seventy-five 
cents, with the membership request, thus 
making all CounciL information available 
to all the members of all affiliated asso- 


ciations. 
The Directory published each November 


is not, and cannot be, entirely up to date 
and accurate for the entire year, but if 
the secretaries of member associations 
will inform the Secretary of the Councm. 
of all changes as they are made, the serv- 


ice can be improved. 
This is election year. The constitu- 


tional provision for this is as follows: 


Article II—Election of Officers 


Section 1. Each officer must be a member 
of an affiliated association; he may or may 
not be a Councit Delegate. 

Section 2. One or more persons for each 
office of President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer shall be nominated by a 
nominating committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Other names may be proposed by 
Councit Delegates of member associations, 
but any such name must receive the en- 
dorsement of the delegates of at least three 
member associations, and must reach the 
Secretary on or before May 1 of an even 
year before it can be put on the ballot. 

Section 3. The election of officers shall 
be by a vote representing a majority of all 
affiliated associations, on the basis of one 
vote for each Councit Delegate, said vote 
to be taken by mail by the Secretary, under 
the direction of the President, between May 
1 and May 15 of each even year, beginning 
with 1936. If a second vote is necessary to 
receive said majority vote, said second vote 
shall be taken between May 15 and May 31 
of said even year. 


In accordance with this provision, the 
President will soon appoint a nominating 
committee. The personnel of this com- 


mittee, it is believed, should be as nearly 
nationally representative as possible. ; 
—Helen Reynolds, Secretary. 
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and Meetings, 


Federation Convention Plans 


The program for the December con- 
vention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation is rapidly being com- 
pleted. One of the features of this year’s 
program will be addresses by a number 
of prominent speakers representing out- 
standing business firms. Among these are 
Mr. James O. McKinsey, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Marshall-Field and 
Company; Mr. L. E. Frailey, Editorial 
Director of the Dartnell Corporation; and 
Mr. John Gilbert, Secretary, Office Appli- 
ances magazine. 

In addition to speakers representing 
actual business, the program so far in- 
cludes representatives of the leading com- 
mercial teacher training institutions, pri- 
vate schools, and public schools of the 
country. Every section of the United 
States, including New England, the Atlan- 
tic States, Southern States, the Middle 
West and the Far West, is represented on 
the program. It is believed that this year’s 
program will attract the largest atendance 
ever found at a Federation meeting. The 
Sherman Hotel has been selected as the 
official headquarters for the convention 
which will last from Monday, December 
27 to Thursday noon, December 30. 

Another feature of the convention will 
be a series of dinners on Tuesday evening, 
December 28. The National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools will 
continue their custom of holding their 
regular banquet on that evening. It is 
likely that the Chicago Area Business Di- 
rectors Association will also have a din- 
ner. Several commerical teacher training 
institutions are planning alumni banquets, 
and there is also a possibility that one or 
more commercial teacher fraternities will 
hold dinners that night. Any organization 
or institution planning to hold a dinner 
should notify R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, who is 
preparing the general program, so that 
as much publicity as possible can be given 
to the dinner. 


Classroom Teachers’ Clinic 


Agnes E. Meehan, first vice president 
of the Federation, has announced a class- 
room teachers’ clinic at which she plans to 
have discussions of questions on tech- 
nique, methods, grading, and other sub- 
jects of immediate interest to classroom 
teachers. She urgently requests teachers 
to send in questions for discussion at this 
clinic, so that she may make selections and 


assign the questions to be answered auth- 
oritatively. They should be sent to Miss 
Meehan at her home address, 1812 Ruckle 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. No names 
need be signed to the questions. 


Private Business Schools 
Round Table 


George A. Meadows, Chairman of the 
Private Schools Department of the Fed- 
eration and president of Meadows- 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has announced that this year’s program 
will include a round table for private busi- 
ness school teachers on December 29, in 
addition to the regular program scheduled 
for December 28. The round table will be 
conducted by Mr. Meadows. 

The following subjects will be discussed 
at the regular meeting to be held on De- 
cember 28: 

The forward-looking private school—subjects 
that should be offered; equipment needed; qualifi- 
cations for teachers; the kind of quarters that 
should be provided; employment facilities neces- 
sary. 

Among those participating in the dis- 
cussions will be the following prominent 
educators: Paul Moser, C. W. Stone, P. J. 
Harmon, P. S. Spangler, J. Evan Arm- 
strong, eg L. Harman, E. O. Fenton, 
Nettie Huff, George McClellan, W. A. 
Robbins. 


College Instructors Round Table 


The theme of the College Instructors 
Round Table, to be held December 29, is 
“Business Education in the First Two 
Years Beyond the Senior High School.” 

Under “Local Institutions,” the subjects 
and speakers will be as follows: 

“Post-graduate Work in the Senior High 
School,’ Lvle Willhite; ‘A Specialized High 
School,’’ William Moore; “The Municipal Univer- 
sity,” H. M. Doutt; “The Junior College,” Ray 
Abrams; “Summary and Conclusions,” Ernest A. 
Zelliot. 

Under “No-local Institutions,” the sub- 
jects and speakers will be as follows: 

“The Denominational College,” E. E. 

“The State Teachers’ College,’ 

Beighey; ‘The State University,” A. L. 
“Endowed Institutions,’ Margaret N. Ely; ‘“Sum- 
mary and Conclusions,’ J. M. Trytten. 

Officers of the Round Table are Dr. E. 
G. Knepper, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, chairman; H. A. Andruss, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, vice chairman; and Eldora 
Flint, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 
secretary. 


Commercial Education Section 
of the 


American Vocational 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association will 
be held in Baltimore. Maryland, on 
December 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1937. A large at- 
tendance of educators interested in voca- 
tional education is expected. Every large 
hotel will be used with all exhibits and 
general and sectional meetings to be held 
in the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

The vice-president of the division of 
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Association 


Convention 


Commercial Education is B. J. Knauss, 
Director of Commercial Studies for the 
Citv of Chicago. The local program chair- 
man is Clyde B. Edgeworth, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education for Baltimore. 
The local committee is made up of com- 
mercial department heads and school rep- 
resentatives from the Baltimore schools. 
A strong and instructive commercial 
education program is being built around 


the following topics: “Educational Devel 
opments in Distributive Occupations" 
“Plans, Progress and Problems in Train. 
ing Teachers of Distributive Subjects’ 


“The Improvement of the Product oj 
Commercial Education in the Public 
Schools” and “Vocational Education fo 
Clerical Workers”. Among the speaker 
will be the following: 


Prof. F. G. Nichols, of Harvard Graduate 
School of Education; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, of 
Columbia University and the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education; Dr. Norris A. 
Brisco, of New York University; Dr. Ivan E. Me. 
Dougle, of Goucher College; Earl W. Barnhari, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, of New York University; 
John G. Kirk, director of commercial education 
for Philadelphia; Charles W. Hamilton, of the 
New Jersey Department of Education; E. Ruth 
Fagundus, personnel director, Hochschild Koby 
and Company of Baltimore; Florence H. Miller, 
t lor for girls, Baltimore Public 
Schools; Norman A. Lufburrow, employment di- 
rector, Baltimore Y.M.C.A.; Nina K. Russell of 
the employment department of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Bal. 
prominent 


timore; and a number of other 


speakers. 

Mr. Barnhart is working on the part 
of the program to be devoted to educa- 
tion for the distributive occupations under 
the George-Deen Act. This will be of vital 
interest to all of those having anything 
to do with the administration of commer- 
cial education. The classroom teacher will 
be interested in that part of the program 
devoted to the improvement of her prod- 
uct. An urgent invitation to attend is ex- 
tended by the officers and local committees 
to all teachers interested in vocational 
education. 


New York City Association 


The Fall Convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Saturday, November 13, 1937. The topic 
will be “Problems of Individual Differ- 
ences in Commercial Education.” The 
Spring Convention will continue the same 
topic and will be held at the Hotel Penn- 


' sylvania on Saturday, April 30, 1938. 


The 1937-1938 yearbook of the Com- 
mercial Education Association will deal 
with “Research in Commercial Education” 
and will contain as complete a_ bibliog- 
raphy of business education as it is pos- 
sible to make. These studies of special 
significance to classroom teachers will be 
abstracted, and a special committee of 
classroom teachers will interpret the value 
of the research conclusions for classroom 
purposes. 

The formulation of a three-year year- 
book program is announced by Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne of New York Univer- 
sity, President of the C. E. A. Topics will 
be decided upon at least three years in 
advance so that the study necessary to 
the development of the topic may be car- 
ried on adequatelv. Editors will be ap- 
pointed for 1938-1939; 1939-1940; and 
1940-1941. The proceedings of the two 
semi-annual conventions will be published 
separately. The yearbook and the pro- 
ceedings will be sent to every member as 
a phase of the service of the association. 
The membership fee is $1.00 a year, and if 
membership is desired should be sent to 
Henry Smithline, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, Long Island, N. Y. 
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tional Devel 


held at Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Massa- 
husetts, on Saturday, November 20: 


Occupations” 10:00 A.M. 
ms in Train. SECRETARIAL SECTION 

Subjects’ Chairman, Mildred J. O'Leary, 
Product of Senior High School, Swampscott, Mass. 


‘Teaching the Simplified Keyboard,’’ Flora M. 
Jacobs, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
‘Teaching Methods in Shorthand Which Have 
Proved to be Worthwhile,’ C. Azella Hood, 
Senior High School, Concord, N. H. | 

‘What the Business Education Council Tests 
Have Taught Us That We May Apply to Our 
Teaching of Secretarial Training,” speaker to 
be announced. 


the Publig 
ducation fo 
the speaker 


vard Graduat 
I. Nystrom, of 
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Dr. Norris 4. 
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BooKKEEPING SECTION 


Chatrman, Joseph J. Cantalupi, 
Head of Commercial Department. Senior High 
School, Everett, Mass. 


“Measuring the Outcome of Bookkeeping In- 


tion; E. struction,” Professor Paul L, Salsgiver, Bos- 
chschild Kohn ton University. 
ice H. Miller, oint Committee of _ the 


h 
itimore Pubig of the 
mplovment di. 
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N.O.M.A, and E.C.T.A. on Bookkeeping Test- 
ing,” William M. Polishook, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Mass. . 

“Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping,” Mark G. 
Pierce, High School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass. 


MacHINE Practic— SECTION 


on the part 

d to educa Chairman, E. 
ations under Head of "a ig chool, 
I be of vital “School Problems in_Teaching Appliances,” Mrs. 
1g anything E. C. Nesmith, Head of Commercial Depart- 
of commer- ment, High School, Nashua, N. H. . 
“il “Employment Problems in the Course, 

eacher wi Lester H. Brigham, Office Service Manager, 
he program American Optical Company. 


Teach 


ourse Actually 
Arithmetic?”, M. Gertrude Roughsedge, Senior 
High School, Medford, Mass. 


f her prod- “Does the Appliance 


ttend is ex- 
committees 
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Socrat-Business SECTION 


Chairman, Erold E. Beach, 
Head of Commerciat Department, High School, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Salesmanship. 

Economic Geography, | 
Junior Business Training. 
Speakers to be announced. 
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a bibliog- = The Second National Conference on 
It 1s POS: HM Educational Broadcasting will be held at 
of special MM the Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 
rs will bei 39, and December 1, 1937. 
gee of The objectives of this Second Confer- 
the value ence. as formulated by a committee, are 
classroom as follows: 
I. To provide a national forum where 
fear year- interests concerned with education by 
by Dr. poe to exchange ideas 
k Univer- Il. To examine per) appraise the situation 
opics will in American broadcasting as a_back- 
years in ground for the consideration of its pres- 
essary to ent and future public service. 
y be car- III. To examine and appraise the listeners’ 
interest in programs that come under the 
classification of public service 
> an roadcasting. 
the two IV. To examine the present and_ potential 
published resources of education through radio. 
ember * VI. To bring to a large and influential audi- 
sociation. ence the findings that may become. avail- 
ar, and if able from studies and researches in the 
2 sent to general field of educational broadcasting, 
particularly such studies and researches 
Radio ucation Committee. 
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The American system of broadcasting, 
an evaluation of broadcasting from the 
point of view of the listener, educational 
broadcasting, and the future of radio have 
been selected as the topics of the four 
general sessions. Speeches on these sub- 
jects will be made by prominent repre- 
sentatives of education, the radio indus- 
try, and the listener, and will be followed 
by periods of open discussion. 


As a unique feature of the Conference, 
to give it unity and continuity, one person 
has been designated as leader of all the 
discussions which follow the general ses- 


sions. Dr. Lyman Bryson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has accepted 
this responsibility. 

Those who are interested in the maxi- 
mum contribution of broadcasting to edu- 
cational and cultural development are in- 
vited to participate in the Conference. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30 


(See opposite page) 


SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 
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ON 


PNU 


ELIMINATES 


NEEDLESS MOTIONS 


“ ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written 
automatically. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


om on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys 
be depressed at one time. 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount 
and the motor bar be depressed together, thus completely 
adding or subtracting the amount in one operation. 


Note This Typical Saving 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and 
added by the Burroughs short-cut method in 22 oper- 
ations. Had each key and the motor bar been depressed 
separately—and had there been a cipher key to depress— 
it would have required 91 separate operations instead of 
22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation. 


Teach This Essential of Modern 
; Business Training 


Students need a working knowl- 
. edge of short-cut figuring, as it 
is the fastest method of adding 
and listing known, as well as the 
easiest to learn. The universal 
use of Burroughs machines 
makes this training a necessary 
qualification for success in the 
business world. A booklet de- 
scribing the short-cut method 
is offered free to instructors. 
Write for it today! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6605 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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The following program has been ar- 
anged for the Thirty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the New England High School 
“ommercial Teachers’ Association; to be 
ree 
on 
- 
| . 


Mr. Robbins Honored 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, W. A. Rob- 
bins, of the Lincoln School of Commerce 
was elected president of the Board of 
Education of that city. 

Mr. Robbins has established such a 
strong reputation as an educator in Lin- 
coln and among educators throughout the 
country that he has justified the con- 


W. A. Robbins 


fidence that has been bestowed on him by 
the Lincoln Board of Education. He is a 
member ot the Board of Governors of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools and has been vice presi- 
dent of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation. He will be found fre- 
quently at meetings of these organizations 
taking part in and listening to discussions 
of topics on education in general and com- 
mercial education in particular, 


Benbow Succeeds Forkner 


Spencer D. Benbow has been appointed 
associate principal of the Merritt Busi- 
ness School, Oakland, California, succeed- 
ing H. L. Forkner. 

Mr. Benbow is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, from which he re- 
ceived his M.A. degree in 1937. He joined 
the faculty of Merritt Business School 
in 1930, was appointed principai of the 
evening school in 1934, and in 1936 was 
assigned the administrative duties of Re- 
search Associate for the Oakland Public 
Schools. 


Sands Heads Dictaphone 


Merrill B. Sands, vice president of Dic- 
taphone Sales Corporation for many 
years, was recently elected president of the 
company succeeding J. L. McIntosh, who 
has resigned because of ill health. At the 
request of the board, Mr. McIntosh will 
continue to serve as vice president in 
charge of financial affairs. Mr. Sands was 
also elected a director and a member of 
the executive committee. 

Since 1927 Mr. Sands has had charge of 
Dictaphone sales. Before he became asso- 
ciated with Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
he had been long connected with numer- 
ous important advertising agencies. 

Charles E. Hallenborg, general sales 
manager, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Sands. 
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Reynolds-Snook 


Helen Reynolds, associate professor of 
commercial education in the University of 
Ohio, Athens, is on leave of absence for 
the current year. She has joined the 
faculty of New York Universitv as an in- 
structor in the Department of Business 
Education and is completing her graduate 
study for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. 

Miss Reynolds has taught methods 
classes in New York University for sev- 
eral summer sessions. She is secretary 
of the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation and is co-author of a methods text 
on the teaching of typewriting. 

Josephine Snook has been added to the 
staff of the School of Commerce at Ohio 
University. She holds her Master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Mr. Engler Retires 


Ervin W. Engler, head of the commer- 
cial department of English High School, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, has retired from ac- 
tive service, after forty years of teaching. 

Mr. Engler attended the West Chester 
State Normal School, Boston University, 
and Harvard University. He served as 
principal of the high school at Oxford, 
New Jersev; head of the commercial de- 
partment of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; and has been head of 
the commercial department of English 
High School for thirty-five years. For the 
past sixteen years, he has also been prin- 
cipal of the Lynn Evening High School. 

He has been active in teachers associa- 
tions, having served as president of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and as an officer in 
other associations, 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Faculty Changes 


Dr. McKee Fisk, of the department of 


commerce, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
has announced the following changes for 
the school year 1937-38: Miss J. Frances 
Henderson, who has been the instructor 
in secretarial training, has been promoted 
to assistant professor of commercial edu- 
cation. E. E. Hatfield who has been head 
of the commerce department at the Uni- 
versity Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa, has been appointed instructor in 
commercial education. Nina Clover, who 
has been in charge of work in retailing 
in Tulsa, has joined the staff as assistant 
professor of commercial education. 
Frances Freeman, formerly of Okmu'gee, 
is noW assistant in secretarial training. 


Jellinek Awarded Degree 


Harry J. Jellinek was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at New 
York University in June. 

Mr. Jellinek teaches in the commercial 
department of the Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. He was 
formerly principal of a business school in 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 


Miss Woodruff Heads N.E.A. 


Caroline S. Woodruff of Vermont yw 
elected president of the National Edug 
tion Association for 1937-38 at the rece 
convention in Detroit. 

Miss Woodruff has been an _ actij 
member of the NEA since 1914 and h 
served as vice-president, director, pre 
dent of the Department of Administratiy 
Women in Education, and on many co 


Caroline S. Woodruff 


mittees. She is a life member, and a co 
sultant on the Educational Policies Cor 
mission. 

President Woodruff is now principal « 
the State Normal School, Castleton, Ve 
mont, and has had experience as clas 
room teacher, principal of elementa 
school, principal of junior high scho 
and rural superintendent. She was th 
first woman president of the Vermo 
State Teachers Association and last yed 
was president of the New England Teac 
er Training Association. 


Mr. Gilbert Accepts Appointmer 


James D. Gilbert. formerly of the hig 
school of Okemah, Oklahoma, has a 
cepted an appointment to head the seer 
tarial department of Tohn Brown Unive 
sity, Siloma Springs, Arkansas. 

Mr. Gilbert is a graduate of Oklaho 
A. & M. College and Bowling Gree 
(Kentucky) College of Commerce. He : 
completing his thesis in absentia for 
master’s degree in education from t 
University of Oklahoma. 


Bridgeport Central Wins 


Bridgeport Central High School was re 
cently awarded the Connecticut Commer 
cial Champions’ Cup for the best all-roun 
team in the contests sponsored annuall 
by the Business Educators Association 0 
that state. 


Ten examinations were held in the sub 
jects of shorthand, typewriting, bookkee 
ing, and dictating-machine transcriptiom 

Gold, silver, and bronze medals wet 
awarded in every event. Bridgeport Ce 
tral High School carried off many 0 
these medals in addition to the state cuf 
Much credit is due to its commercial d 


partment head, Paul M. Boynton, and thaget 


teachers who trained the winning student 
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r. Parker Succeeds 
r. Humphrey 


G. H. Parker has been made assistant 
ofessor of business education and super- 
sor of student practice teachers in the 
oman’s College of the University of 


N.E.A. He succeeds Clyde 

lumphrey, whose appointment to the fac- 

ty University of Tennessee was 
ported last month. 

Mr. Parker formerly taught in State 
en an actimeachers College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
1914 and hygpia. During three summer sessions, he 
rector, preqmes acting head of the business education 
\dministratgpartment of New Mexico Normal Uni- 


rsity. 

His bachelor of science degree is from 
ate Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
hkota and his master of arts from the 
iversity of Iowa. He is treasurer of the 
uthern Business Education Association. 


n many co 


Tidwell Promoted 


M. Fred Tidwell, who has been a 
acher in the high school at Ponca City, 
lahoma, started the fall term on the 
culty of the University Junior Colleve, 
nkawa, Oklahoma. Durin« the summer, 
r, Tidwell served on the faculty of the 
lahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
lahoma. He is very active in the de- 
of commercial education in 


uff lopment 
lahoma. He is now president of the 
r, and a co mmercial section of the Oklahoma State 


%licies Congmeachers’ Association. 


e 
Vv principal 
astleton, Ve 


nce as clas Hucation of the Consumer 


f elementa Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
high schol janning this school to get und 
She was th? aming this school year to get under 

hy with a project in education of the 
the Vermo 


nsumer at the junior college level, which 
likely to prove significant for secondary 
ucation generally. The project as plan- 
d involves four important phases: A 
dy of all literature available on con- 
er education and assembling of such 
rature in a special library; establish- 
nt of a consumer clinic from which 
dents and alumni may secure impor- 
t information and vital viewpoints with 
pard to needed services in such fields as 
alth, mental hygiene, housing, clothing, 
od, insurance, and the like; develop- 
pnt of courses in consumer education to 


and last yed 
igland Teac 


pointmen 


y of the hig 
yma, has a 
ad the seer 
rown Unive 
aS. 


asap offered to pupils of the school; and 
wiing He: eparation of publications on the project 
merce. 11¢ Bich can be circulated to other schools 
sentia for 


erested in teaching their pupils to be 
elligent in matters of consumption as 
ll as production. 


on from t 


chool was re 
cut Commer 
yest all-roun 
red annual! 
.ssociation 0 


siness College Adds Building 


\ women’s dormitory has been con- 
ucted on the campus of Chillicothe 
isiness College, Chillicothe, Missouri. 
¢ dormitory is the eighth building to 
added to the “largest plant in America 


d in the exclusively to business educa- 


ig, bookkee 
transcription 
medals wer 
dgeport Cen 
off many 0 
he state 
mmercial d 
nton, and tht 
ling student 


Allen Moore is president of the school 
1 E. M. Roberts is superintendent of 
sonnel and employment. An unusual 
n used by the school allows students 
earn their tuition and board while they 
F attending classes or before they reg- 
tr. A farm conducted by the school 
plovs a great many students and the 
ool p'ant itself employs many more. 
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Mr. Garbutt Retires 


At the close of the 
school year of 1936- 
37, Irving R. Garbutt, 
director of commer- 
cial education and 
penmanship of the 
Cincinnati Public 
Schools, retired from 
active work after 
serving the Cincinnati 
Public Schools for 
twenty-seven years. 
His duties will be 
taken over by his as- 
sistants, all of whom 
have had for many 
years the benefit of 
his mature experience 
and his progressive 
spirit. 

Mr. Garbutt went 
to Cincinnati from Cleveland in 1910 and 
organized the department of commercial 
education. It has grown rapidly under his 
supervision. The parents and the employ- 
ers in Cincinnati agree that commercial 
education in that city has been thoroughly 
successful. 

Mr. Garbutt originally came from the 
State of New York where he went to 
high school and attended Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute. He later attended the South 
Jersey Institute at Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
where he also did some teaching. In later 
years, he studied at the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Brown Universitv, Providence, Rhode 
Island; and Lincoln-Jefferson Institute 
Chicago, Illinois. At Lincoln-Jefferson In- 
stitute he completed his work for the de- 
bree of LL. B. 

Mr. Garbutt has been very active in 
many of the educational associations. He 
served as president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation and organ- 
ized the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which he has served as presi- 
dent. 


Irving R. Garbutt 


Mr. McManus Promoted 


Freeman TD. McManus, a commercial 
teacher at Kearny High School, Kearny, 
New Jersey, since 1934, has been appointed 
acting head of the commercial department 
at that school. 

Mr. McManus is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and is now working for an 
M.A. degree at New York University. He 
has taught in the high schools at Glouces- 
ter City, New Jersey, and Greenport, Long 
Tsland. 


Detroit Consumer Course 


The consumer course, conducted at the 
Northern High School, Detroit, Mich., by 
the department of evening schools, has 
proved popular. The work in the course 
included material of consumer interest 
appearing in current newspapers and 
magazines. Pamphlets and bulletins issued 
by the Federal Government and coope- 
rating agencies were studied. Moving pic- 
tures and exhibits added to the interest 
of the course. In addition, speakers from 
various governmental and service groups 
addressed the class on subjects of con- 
sumer interest. 


McMahan and Curtis 
to Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Herbert E. McMahan, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and N. B. Curtis of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, have been added to the staft 
of the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McMahan is a graduate of Temple 
University, where he taught for one year. 
For the last six years, he has been super- 
visor of commercial education in Wiil- 
mington. 

Mr. Curtis has been on the faculty of 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, for a 
number of years and has had wide expe- 
rience in the public schools of Iowa and 
Pennsylvania. He is treasurer of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association. 


Smith, Foy Advanced 


F. De Vere Smith, who has been head 
ot the commercial denartment of Olympia 
High School, Columbia, South Carolina, 
since 1929, has been appointed to a similar 
position at Limestone College, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 

H. H. Foy, of the Wellford-Lyman- 
Tucapau High School, Wellford, South 
Carolina, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Smith at Olympia High School. 


6 
Publication Changes 


The Department of Secondary-School 
Principals for some time has issued to its 
members five times a year a Bulletin 
which contained in its various issues the 
proceedings of its annual convention, a 
directory of its members, committee re- 
ports, and reports of other activities of 
the Department. The Bulletin with added 
features will hereafter publish eight is- 
sues a year (October to May). 

In response to the results of a recent 
referendum, the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals announces the pub- 
lication of Student Life, the first issue of 
which will appear this month. Studeut 
Life takes over Student Leader, which is 
expanded not only to serve as an organ 
of the National Association of Student 
Cfficers and of the National Honor So- 
ciety, but also to cover the many aspects 
of student life in the secondary schools 
of this countrv, particularly the field of 
student activities that are deemed worthy 
in a modern secondary school. 


Boston University New Building 


A million-dollar building to house Bos- 
ton Universitv School of Business Admin- 
istration was recently voted by the uni- 
versity trustees. This building will be the 
first unit in the proposed quadrangle that 
the university hopes to have on its Bay 
State Road Campus, housing most of the 
university departments. 


Miss Prizer to Goldey College 


Kathryn M. Prizer joined the faculty 
of Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
at the beginning of the fall term as an 
instructor in shorthand speed and _ busi- 
ness correspondence. Miss Prizer is a 
former instructor of shorthand at Taylor 
Business School of Philadelphia, where 
she was graduated. 
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ESTERBROOK PENS 


Point the way 


Business will play a proud 
part in building the greater 
America which economists 
predict. For it is through bus- 
iness that products are made 
available to the masses. 


That is why instruction—par- 
ticularly in business educa- 
tion— assumes a role of ever- 
increasing importance in our 
national life. And the same 
can be said of the tools of busi- 
ness which must keep abreast 
of this promised progress. 


For over 78 years, Esterbrook 
has maintained world leader- 
ship by keeping pace with 
progress in writing. Many 
of the refinements in pen 
designing, which teachers 
have been quick to adopt, owe 
their origin to Esterbrook 
craftsmanship. 


In the educational and 
business worlds, the name, 
ESTERBROOK, on any pen 
is a warranty of satisfaction. 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper Street Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden,N. J. Toronto, Canada 


Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounti 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
pathfinders ix Looseleaf Cfecounting Systems: Portland « Seattle » Chic 


_ 330 North Los Angeles St,, Los Angeles, California 
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Purpose and Functions of the Advisory Committee on Education 


On April 19, 1937, the President ad- 
dressed a letter to Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
chairman of The Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D. C., in which 
he referred to the numerous bills now 
pending in Coneress in connection with 
educational matters, and requested the 
Committee to give more extended con- 
sideration to the whole subject of Federal 
relationship to State and local conduct of 
education. The Committee accepted this 
responsibility, and it is expected that its 
report will be completed in time for early 
consideration next winter by the President augurating will to a large extent exph 
and the Concress. fields of investigation which have p 

The Committee was originally appointed viously been studied relatively little. 
in September, 1936, to study the extensive Committee is seeking factual data 
existing program of Federal aid to voca- _ will give it a basis for the considerat 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes of issues regarded as fundamental in 
and related statutes. The Committee was nection with existing and proposed re 
also instructed, however, to make studies _ tionships between the Federal Governm 
of the relation of vocational education to and the States. 


general education and to prevailing 
nomic and social conditions. In the cou 
of these studies, the Committee has 
ready gathered a great deal of mate 
bearing directly upon the larger problg 
it is now instructed to consider. 

In this connection, notice the special; 
port of the National Council of Busi 
Education to the Advisory Committee 
contained on pages 27 and 28 of the } 
1937, issue of “The Journal of Busin 
Education.” 

The studies the Committee is now 


You don't expect a star quarterback to le: 
football merely by studying the rule-book. It takes actu 
practice on the gridiron under actual playing conditia 
And the best way for your students to become good bot 
keepers and accountants is to learn actual office meth@ 
by practicing on the actual forms used in business. 


gives this kind of training. It combines sound fundame 
theory with actual office practice. Teach your stude 
accounting on genuine standard looseleaf forms. ..! 
forms they will later find in real business offices. 


For complete information, write to... 


San Francisco » Sacrameni 


ow York « Detroit » Atla 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATI@P 
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os Angeles Appoints Dr. Graham 


Dr. Jessie Graham has been appointed 
ssistant supervisor of commercial educa- 
ion of Los Angeles. She is associated in 
er new work with John N. Given, who 
ittee is now 
extent exph 
hich have 
ively little. 
ctual data { 
consideratj 
lamental in ¢ 
proposed r¢ 
ral Govern 


Dr. Graham 


as made assistant sunervisor in charge 
bf commercial education in Los Angeles 
luring the past year. Mr. Given’s appoint- 
ent was announced in the January issue 
bf this magazine. 

Dr. Graham was for several years on 
he faculty of San Jose State Teachers 
ollege. Her appointment to assist A. E. 
Bullock as principal of the Metropolitan 
igh School of Los Angeles was reported 
the April issue of the JouRNAL. 

She is author of several books and ob- 
ained her doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
ersity of Southern California. Dr. Gra- 
am has been associated with Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes in various summer 
ession courses at the University of 
bouthern California. 

“Collegiate Secretarial Training” is Dr. 
raham’s latest book, of which she is co- 
uthor with Dr. Haynes and Virginia 
olmes Moses. 


doi 
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r. Yerian to 
Dregon State College 


Theodore Yerian has been appointed as- 
istant professor in the department of sec- 
etarial science at Oregon State College, 
orvallis. 

Mr. Yerian’s bachelor of science degree 
as granted by Oregon State College in 
932. Since then he has been teachin 
d studying at the State University o 
owa. He received his master’s degree 


2 good bo 
fice methd 
iness. 


fundamermmrom that institution in 1936. He is co- 
uthor with Dr. E. G. Blackstone of a 
yur studemecently published textbook on personal 


pewriting. 


forms...| 


es. r. Rosenberg Advanced 


R. Robert Rosenberg, formerly instruc- 
br in the business department of James 
Ferris High School, Jersey City, New 
trsey, has been appointed principal of 
ublic School 34 in that city. 

Mr. Rosenberg is a specialist in business 
hathematics and is the author of several 
xtbooks. During the past summer, he 
bught methods courses in Gregg College, 
hicago. He holds the degrees of B.C.S., 
LC.S., B.S. in Ed.. A. M., and C.P.A. He 
engaged in further graduate study. 


PCTOBER, 1937 
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Promotion for Miss Perry 


Ruby V. Perry, who for several years 
has been principal of the Allen High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has been appointed to the prin- 
cipalship of the Margaret C. Hanson 
Normal School of New Orleans. This 
school trains the elementary teachers for 
the city of New Orleans. 

Miss Perry is well known in the field of 
commercial education and the honor which 
has been bestowed on her is an indication 
of her leadership in educational circles. 


Miss Perry 


This promotion removes her from active 
work in this field but she has assured her 
friends that she will continue to promote 
commercial education. 

Miss Perry has been active in the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
ana the National Educational Association. 
In the Louisiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion she has served as chairman of the 
Committee on Tenure and as president of 
the association. Last February she acted 
as general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for the meetings in New 
Orleans of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, 
the N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, and the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education. At the present time she is 
chairman of the Committee on Relations 
of the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation with the American Youth Com- 
mission. 

e 


Mr. Shilt Succeeds 
Mr. Good in Buffalo 


Bernard A. Shilt has been appointed 
supervisor of secondary commercial edu- 
cation of Buffalo, New York, the office 
vacated by Harry I. Good in August, 1936, 
when he was made associate superinten- 
dent of secondary education. 

Mr. Shilt was formerly head of the 
bookkeeping department of Hutchinson 
Central High School, Buffalo. He has 
been active in professional organizations 
and has contributed to many professional 
journals and yearbooks. He is a lecturer 
on business education and accounting in 
summer and evening sessions in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


Mr. Benson Advanced 


J. H. Benson, head of the Starke 
(Florida) High School commercial de- 
partment, has been appointed principal of 
that school. He succeeds L. E. Gray, who 


Mr. Benson 


takes his post as county supervisor. Mr. 
Benson conducted courses in business edu- 
cation this summer at the University of 
Florida. 


Condit-Douglas-Slaughter 


Ira S. Condit, emeritus professor of 
mathematics of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls has retired to part-time 
teaching after fifty years of educational 
service, forty of which were spent in Iowa 
State Teachers College. Since 1909, he has 
been head of the department of mathe- 
matics, and since 1922 head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and commercial edu- 
cation. 


Professor Condit began teaching, as 
have so many other distinguished educa- 
tors, in rural and village schools. He has 
served on committees studying state cur- 
ricula in mathematics and is a member of 
the state committee on Standards for 
Certification of Commercial Teachers. He 
is the author of several mathematics text- 
books and syllabi. 


Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, formerly head of 
the department of commerce of New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, 
succeeds Professor Condit as head of the 
commercial education department. Dr. 
Douglas has been succeeded by R. E. 
Slaughter. 

Dr. Douglas was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University 
of Iowa last year. He began his teaching 
career as a commercial teacher in the 
High School, Jefferson, Iowa. For five 
years he was superintendent of schools in 
Jefferson and for four years he served as 
head of the department of commerce of 
the Burlington, Iowa, Junior College. Dr. 
Douglas taught for three years at New 
Mexico Normal University, and was re- 
cently promoted to the nosition of Profes- 
sor. 

Mr. Slaughter’s A.B. is from Fresno 
(California) State College, and his M.S. 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, where he has been 
a teaching fellow for the past ten years. 
He is engaged in further graduate study 
at USC. 
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Roumanian Accountants’ Convention 


At Galatz, on the Danube, there was 
held at the end of June, the Roumanian 
Accountants’ biennial congress. Presidents 
of the Congress were Prof. Dr. Gr. L. 
Trancu-lassy, formerly Secretary of the 
State Department for Labor, and Dean 
Nic. Butculescu, formerly Administrator 
of the Royal Court. 

Among the questions discussed was the 
study of bookkeeping in the Commercial 
Academies in connection with a university 
degree. Professor Spiridon Iacobescu pre- 
sented a report on that question and the 
Congress adopted a motion requiring more 
attention for this subject in the Commer- 
cial Academies, as regards cost accounts, 
special lectures for bookkeeping in banks, 
manufactures and public administrations, 
a practical course of synthesis applied on 
a real or imaginary business, and, finally, 
careful training for future accountants. 


Further the position of the accountant 
in the private and public administrations 
was an object of the debates, as in our 
country the accountant has not such a free 
position as in the United States. The So- 
ciety of the Roumanian Accountants is 
striving to inform public opinion on the 
right scope of the accountant as a special- 
ist. 

The undersigned presented to the Con- 
gress a report on the importance of the 
bookkeeping accounts for the management 
of business enterprises. An account may 
be regarded from four different points of 
view: for the control of the figures; for 
the control of the budget and the econom- 
ical welfare; for fiscal purposes; and as 


material for statistics. The same figures 
are to be disposed in a different manner, 
according to the puropse for which they 
are intended. 

As a consequence the réle of bookkeep- 
ers and of accountants is a very difficult 
and a very important one. They have to 
draw attention of the managing board 
when the figures show something bad; 
they are responsible for the right applica- 
tion of the fiscal laws and all sorts of 
stamps; thev are resnonsible for the cal- 
culation of the retail prices, so that the 
cost of living shall not be too expensive, 
and they are responsible for the right cal- 
culation of the salaries and in a near 
future of the proper distribution of the 
benefits. They are, in a word, and they be- 
come more and more, “the arbitrators of 
the social problem.” 

The Congress took into consideration 
the position of the two harbors on the 
Danube: Braila and Galatz and found that 
more attention should be naid by the Gov- 
ernment to realize a free zone in these 
harbors, and that new warehouses should 
be built, in order to give fresh develop- 
ment to business life and consequently the 
bookkeepers and the accountants will have 
more to do. 

After the Congress an excursion was 
held on the new steamer “Regele Carol 
II” in the beautiful mouth of the river 
Danube, visiting Valcov - Roumania’s 
Venice—and Sulina, a nice little harbor at 
the exit of the Danube into the Black Sea. 
—Dr. Dragdanescu-Brates, Roumanian 
Correspondent for “The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education.” 


PASSED 


AWAY 


Monette O. Todd 


Miss Monette O. Todd, former Super- 
visor of Salesmanship and Advertising in 
the Los Angeles City Schools, passed 
away Friday, May 21, 1937, after a linger- 
ing illness. 

Miss Todd’s early education was ob- 
tained in Riverside, California. She re- 
ceived her A.B. and M.A. Degrees from 
Stanford University, and did graduate 
study at Prince School of Education in 
Store Service, Boston, and also at the 
University of Southern California and at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. From 1919 to 1920 she was Edu- 
cational Director of Barker Brothers, Los 
Angeles, and from 1920 to 1921 she as- 
sisted with the educational work at the 
Broadway Department Store. In 1921 she 
was appointed Supervisor of Salesmanship 
and Advertising in the Los Angeles City 
School System by Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

In the years following, salesmanship 
and advertising in the Los Angeles high 
school program developed from a one- 
year course in three high schools to a 
complete salesmanship program in twenty- 
two senior high schools with twenty-nine 
teachers now teaching subjects in this 
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curriculum. During this period, store prac-— 


tice classes were organized. Students in 
these classes were employed by the down- 
town and neighborhood stores. They were 
employed afternoons on school days and 
all day on Saturdays. The students were 
under strict supervision of their salesman- 
ship instructors, and received school credit 
as well as remuneration from the stores 
for this work. This type of training reach- 
ed its peak in 1930 when 203 students were 
regularly employed. 

Miss Todd, for a number of years, had 
charge of holiday placement of students 
in the stores. Through her efforts hun- 
dreds of students were placed on store 
training programs. 

In November of 1924, Miss Todd, with 
the consent of the Board of Education, 
was instrumental in organizing High 
School Day at the Broadwav Department 
Store. On this day, 250 students from the 
salesmanship classes of the various high 
schools actually worked as regular em- 
ployees in the store. Under Miss Todd’s 
supervision, the advertisine for that day 
was done by the advertising classes and 
published in the leading daily papers. Last 
November the Thirteenth Annual High 
School Day at the Broadway was cele- 
brated. 
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Miss Todd received national recognition 
for her work. At the invitation of such 
organizations as the American Vocational 
Association, the National Education As. 
sociation, and the National Dry Goods 
Association, she attended conventions and 
told of the work in retailing in the Lo; 
Angeles City Schools. In April, 1935, Miss 
Todd was called to Washington, D. C., by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa. 
tion, where she spent two and one-half 
months assisting in the writing of a bulle. 
tin on “Teaching Retail Selling and Sales. 
manship in the High Schools.” 

We shall miss her untiring energy, 
dynamic personality, and her willingness 
to help both teachers and students. Com. 
mercial education throughout the natioy 
has suffered a great loss.—Salesmanshi) 
and Advertisina Teachers of the Log 
Angeles City Schools. 


Dr. Camillo Popper 


THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss Enucatioy 
is very sorry to learn about the death of 
Dr. Camillo Popper, Professor in 
Academy of Business, Prague, Czechoslo 
vakia. It has been a pleasure to know 


& 


Dr. Popper 


Professor Popper for a number of year 
during which he has served as our specia 
correspondent for his country. 

Some of his articles have appeared 1 
this JouRNAL. We extend our sympathy 
to his family. 


Wilbert Lewis Smith 


Wilbert L. Smith, one of the typewrite 
industry’s pioneers and chairman of th 
board of L. C. Smith & Corona Typ 
writers, Incorporated, died at his home #! 
Syracuse on August 28th at the age 0 
eighty-five. 

Together with three brothers, Lyman C 
Monroe C., and Hurlbut W., of whic 
group only the last named survives, 
helped found the original L. C. Smith | 
Brothers Typewriter Company in 190) 
He made many important contributions, 
the growth and development of the ? 
dustry to which he had devoted so mai 
years of his life. 

He is survived by his widow, the form 
er Louis L. Hunt, two sons, Elwyn L., am 
Wilbert A., a brother, Hurlbut W. Smut! 
president of L. C. Smith and Corof 
Typewriters, Incorporated. and a sistel 
Mrs. Frederick W. Smith. 
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Now ready for use with 
Prickett & Mikesell’s recently 
published text on Principles of 
Accounting for college and 
business school courses. 


WORKBOOK 


for 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 


By A. L. Prickett and R. M. Mikesell 
of Indiana University containing 
problems on every aspect of ac- 
counting made up on standard 8 x 11 
notebook-size pages with space for 
answers, and including sets of addi- 


Thompson Business 


Practice Test 


An objective measure 


This test measures objectively students’ 
knowledge of general business practice. It 
is comprehensive and diagnostic; it is 
quickly and easily scored. Used at the be- 
ginning of the course this fall, it will aid 
in classifying students and in discovering 


which topics of the course need emphasis. 


Write for information 


275 pages 


MACMILLAN 


tional practice sheets. 
$4.00 World 


NEW YORK 


Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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RING the office right into the class- 

room ... let your pupils learn 
filing by doing filing. This simplified 
short-cut method makes teacher’s job 
easier, gives students sounder prepa- 
ration for business. Already used by 
hundreds of schools! 


VERTICAL METHODS. Outfit includes 
miniature correspondence, folders and 
guides, ready for practice filing. Also 
text book, adaptable to any curricu- 
lum, and supplementary booklets with 


Office FOR FILING 


STUDENTS MAKES TEACHING EASIER... FASTER 


questions and answers on course. 


VISIBLE RECORDS. Their use in- 
creases every day in business. Prepare 
your pupils by letting them set up and 
use their own model systems. Portfolio 
contains Kardex filing a. cards 
and signals, along with full instruc- 
tions. With the outfit you also get text 
book, teacher’s guide, certificates of 
proficiency for students and a 6-tray 
Kardex Visible cabinet for classroom 
demonstrations. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Write for full description of filing practice 
outfits. Free with installation of equipment, 
teacher gets correspondence course from 
American Institute of Filing, including ques- 
tion and answer service. 


Miss N. 9 Sawyer, American Institute of Fil- 
ing, Dept. P-310 

465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me full details of your Practice 
Plan of Filing. I am interested in: 0 Verti- 
cal Filing; 0 Visible Filing. 
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The longest list of worth while features 
ever offered by any new typewriter, plus 
the traditional L C Smith speed and 
durability. Ask for thorough demon- 
stration at your school. 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERSINC 
Desk 10, 173 Almond Street, Syracuse, New York 
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IT COSTS SO 
LITTLE 


...and Costs so to be SORRY)! 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 


is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 
who refuse to worry about “rainy days.”’ But most teachers are not that 
fortunate. They have to be SURE of an income when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 
Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, 
due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation 
increases the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all the 
homes in the community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain 
facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 

Be Safe— Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, because you 
have no worries. But when trouble comes, it’s like being in a cyclone 
cellar while the tornado rages outside. T.C.U. protection is 

then priceless. 

Write for Complete Details Today 
Don’t let another day go by without knowing all about 
T.C.U. protection. Write us today and without obligation 
to you, we will send you complete details by return mail. 
No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
971 T.C.U. Building ° Lincoln, Nebraska 


Above: This installation dj 
Tri-Guard files greatly i 
creased efficiency for 
large St. Louis company. 


Left: In the Tri-Guard file each 
‘ le slides on three rods— 
| they are kept witho 
as support contents of dra 


MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE 
TO INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


Replace out-of-date filing equipment and methods with moden 
Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard filing plan. Their advantag ; 
include greater accuracy, quick filing, finding, improv = 
efficiency with less work and expense. 
There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in almost every city who wiaiiam 
gladly demonstrate Tri-Guard—Safeguard equipment and system 
—the outstanding filing developments in years. Write for f z, 
copy of “Speed Up Filing and Finding.” ° 


Globe“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Etha Burnham, for several years with 
he National Business Training School, 
‘oux City, Iowa, has accepted a position 
shorthand teacher in Sherman’s 
hool, Mount Vernon, New York. 


Francis E. Carr, last year with the 
ighton Junior-Senior High School at 
greganset, Massachusetts, is a new com- 
ercial teacher in the Athol, Massachu- 
tts, High School. 

e 


Louise Lyons and Martha McKinley 
hve joined the faculty of the commercial 


5 ppartment at New Brighton High School, 
3 ew Brighton, Pa. 
ucky”’ crowd 
are not that 
disabled by MJ Vernon Eales, recently with the Owego, 

ew York, High School, is now teaching 
“A ; the High School at Sayville, Long 
occupation New York. 
from all the e 
| = Roger A. Hardy, for several years a 
| bmmercial teacher in the Medfield, Mas- 
because you fapchusetts, High School, will teach, the 
n a cyclone Mbming year, in the Huntington School for 
protection is Boys, Boston. 

e 

oy about #§ C. M. Buterbaugh has joined the faculty 
t obligation Hit the commercial department at Midland, 

ennsylvania, High School. 
/RITERS 
Nebraska 


Howard E. Burchfield of Harrisburg, 
ebraska, has been appointed commer- 
al teacher in Nettleton Commercial 
ollege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Joshua Seaver, recently with the Eliza- 
thtown, New York, High School, is a 


w commercial teacher in the High 
hool at Northville, New York. 


Gerald F. Roys of Constantine, Michi- 
an, is a new commercial teacher in the 
aranac, Michigan, High School. 


C. Vance Allyn, last year with East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, Academy, is a 
new commercial teacher in Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire. 


e 
Marian Busch is a_new_ commercial 
teacher in the Greenville, Pennsylvania, 


High School. 
e 


Henry M. Garvey, for several years 
head of the commercial work in the Tuck- 
ahoe, New York, High School, is a new 
commercial teacher in the Eastchester 
High School, Tuckahoe. 


Georgia Greenaway of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is a new commercial 
teacher in the Chester, Massachusetts, 
High School. 
e 


Walter E. Paller and Elwood K. Snyder 
are teaching commercial subjects at the 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, High School. 


Mrs. Grace W. Hoadley of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, has recently been engaged to 
teach shorthand in Bryant College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


L. Victor Sick, a recent graduate of 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York, 
is a new commercial teacher in the High 
School at Parish, New York. 


_ Alice Lewis is teaching in the commer- 
cial department of the Norwin High 
School, Irwin, Pennsylvania. 


William C. Gordon, for many years 
with Hesser Business College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, has accepted a position 
with Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York. 


OFFICES Ypewriting Event at the Recent 


OBER, 1937 


CATION® 


International 


Commercial Schools Contest. 


Alpha lota Convention 


About 350 delegates attended the 
Seventh Annual Convention of Alpha Iota, 
international honorary business sorority, 
which was held in Detroit July 29-August 
1, in the Hotel Statler. Mrs. Emilia Ken- 
nedy, regional councilor for Michigan, 
and a member of the faculty of Detroit 
Business University, served as general 
chairman. 

Miss Nora Goldthorpe, of Spokane, 
Washington, was selected Ideal Secretary. 
Judging was based on character, person- 
ality, neatness and suitability of dress, 
promise of growth, efficiency, promptness, 
responsibility, and ability to meet the 
oe Miss Goldthorpe is a graduate of 

orthwestern Business College, Spokane, 
Washington. Miss Bette Newton, of Kala- 
mazoo, was elected Convention Queen. 
Seattle was selected as the meeting place 
for the 1938 Convention, with the chap- 
ters of the Northwest as hostesses. 

Alpha, American Institute of Business,” 
Des Moines, Iowa, won the Initiate Con- 
test, having the largest number of initiates. 
from January 1 to June 1. 

The members of the Board of Gover- 
nors are as follows: Grand President, 
Elsie M. Fenton, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa; Grand Vice 
President, Edna P. Kane, Metropolitan 
Business College, Seattle, Washington; 
Grand Vice President, Mabel Y. Steele, 
National Business Training School, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Grand Secretary-Treasurer, 
Fern L. Thompson, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Grand Historian, Elizabeth H. Fox, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Alpha lota Initiates 
10,000th Member 


The 10,000th member to be initiated 
into Alpha Iota was Dorothy Parfet, 
Delta Theta Chapter, Platt-Gard Busi- 
ness University, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
initiated June 19. This date will mark 
a milestone in the growth of the sorority 
which was incorporated as an interna- 
tional organization in 1930 at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

In recognition of this honor, Dorothy 
Parfet was presented with a life mem- 
bership in Alpha Iota by Mrs. Elsie M. 
Fenton, Grand President, Des Moines, 
Iowa, at a tea in Los Angeles given by 
the Los Angeles chapters in honor of 
Mrs. Fenton when she was visiting that 
city. Miss Parfet is now making her 
home in Los Angeles and has transferred 
her Alpha Iota membership from St. Jo- 
seph to Beta Delta, Los Angeles. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Initiation 


Delta Pi Epsilon, the Honorary Busi- 
ness Education fraternity (Alpha Chapter 
—New York University) held a summer 
initiation meeting late in July at which 
nineteen new members were admitted, 
bringing the total membership to 143. The 
new candidates came from all parts of the 
United States to attend the summer ses- 
sion at the University. 

Delta Pi Epsilon looks forward to an 
active program this coming school year. 
Alpha Chapter of this fraternity was 
founded in 1936. Within the near future 
it is expected that chapters will be found- 
ed in the other universities which have 
representative departments of business. 
education. 
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Functional Arithmetic 
In Every Lesson..... 


of the course. 


standing in arithmetic result. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


This important aim of an Elementary Business 
Training Course is carried outin ...... 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


The mere presence of arithmetic problems in a business training text need 
not mean that the arithmetic has been correlated with the subject matter 


In the above mentioned text all arithmetic presented is definitely tied up 
to some aspect of business studied in that unit. The arithmetic functions 
because it is correlated with the lesson itself. Greater power and under- 


There are in all 382 closely correlated arithmetic problems 


in OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS. 


Write for free booklet “14 Reasons Why”. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


7 
Charles H, Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


“The material is presented in a most 
interesting and convincing manner 
. . . the principles are supported by 
the underlying reason or logic which 
gives them their life, force, and va- 
lidity . . . valuable to the student as 
well as the practitioner,”—writes a 
well-known University Accounting 
lecturer. 


Hundreds of universities, colleges, and schools 
of commerce have used “Constructive Account- 
ing” year after year for freshman classes, which 
is proof of its effectiveness in the classroom. 


le We will gladly send this mod- 
fe ern, practical work for ninety 
days’ examination upon request. 


332-404 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTIO 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNA 
value. 


never made its acquaintance. If you wil 
send us the names and addresses of per 
sons who you think should know abou 
the magazine, we will send each of the 


that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, 
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OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
Perhaps some of your friends. 
who would find it equally helpful, have 


a sample copy with a letter explaining....; 
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A 

ministrative Duties in Business Education— 
17, February. 

vanced Stenography and Clerical Practice— 
18, March. 

pnew, Peter L.—17, November. 

mstrong, Evan—19, May. 

diting Program for a Students’ General Or- 
ganization—19, January. 


B 
pgwell, Mar ee Goff—17, December. 
eeeping lassroom, Ideal Equipment for a-- 
22, May 
iitesing. Materials and Techniques in Non- 
Vocational—17, March; 19, April. 
iggs, Jane Seymour—I3, June. 
own, Charles A.—9, 
lock, Albert wW.—?, October (editorial). 
siness Arithmetic in the Senior High Schoo]— 
11, January. 
19, February; 21, 
siness Education, A Siected Bibliography for 
Research in—20, March. 
siness Education in Italy—15, January; 21, 
February. 
psiness — of Private Business Schools 
—19, 
siness Eaation, The New-Type, and the 
General Public—17, October. 
siness Experience in a Retail Store—11, Ma 4 
siness Experience Required of Business Teac 
ers—!0, November. 
siness Experience, Six Teachers in Search of 
—21, December. 
siness Information, A Standardized Test in 
General—11, October; 27, November. 
siness Law and the Federal Constitution—21, 
September. 
siness Teacher Looks at Business, A—9, Feb- 
ruary. 
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Current— 
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rleton, Marion B.—13, January. 
sh Books, Four- Column—15, February. 
aim, Henry I.—17, October. 
og Austrian Commercial Education—18, 

pril. 
eck List for Essential 
Equipment, A—13, April. 
, Jane E.—13, May. 
venger, Earl—21, 
lvin, A. O.—9, 
Club, A High School—17, 

ay. 
mmercial Education in the New Social Order, 
The Place of—15, June. 
mmercial Education in the Union City High 
Schools—9, Jun 
mmercial Law, Methods in the Teaching of— 
23, October. 
sumer Education in Business Education—9, 
bwiord, Edward I.—9, May. 


isco 


Typewriting Room 


D 
oseph—11, April 
nswer to the : Challenge 


Brum, S. 
imocracy’s 
—9, Oct 

monsration Class in Typewriting, A—13, Oc- 
‘ober 

stributive a City High School, 
Training for—15, 

dd, J. H.—10, Witcuiae: 7, February (edi- 
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torial). 
know it oy Ernestine C.—19, February; 21, 
ri 
friends, plas, Lloyd V.—17, March; 19, April. 


s for Calculating Machines—23, ‘Docieten. 


Ful, have er, Jessie Lavinia—22, December. 

you wil ect of the Use of Po Ty  imaaad on Begin- 

wy abou oes wee ‘School Students to Save—17, 

of the American Teacher, Part 
opean Democracy’s Answer to the 

<plaining ‘Challenge, Pedagogy’s Answer to the 

n. biuting "Shorthand Teaching Methods—8, 


June. 

a-Curricular Activities in a City High School 
—15, December. 
ra-Curricular Activities of the Commercial 
Department—20, June. 


F 

tors Which Enter Into Learning Machine 

Bookkeeping—19, September; 21, October; 
November. 

ng Practice Equipment—23, May. 


ION 


‘ubjects 


INDEX TO VOLUME XII 
September 1936 to June 1937 


Numerals Indicate Page Numbers 


ruse Pan in Office Machine Training, A— 
January. 
Four- Cash Books—15, February. 


Freeman, M. Herbert—21, December ; 11, May. 
G 
Galloway, eth, September; 9, October; 13, 
Novem 
Galper, A. September. 


Geography, A Regional Approach to High School 
September. 

Gilbreth, Harold—21, November; 11, December. 

Giving Beginning Typists a Head Start—19, De- 
cember; 17, Jan 

ot Instruction, A—13, 


‘Shorthand Pupils—21, May. 


H 
Haas, Kenneth at February; 15, March. 
Hanna, J. June. 
Hansen, Carrie. December. 


Haynes, Benjamin R.—9, January; 20, March. 
How Do You Stud Shorthand ?—21, ‘January. 
Hypps, Irene C. M.—21, May. 


Ideal 


ay 
Integration a Business Education and the So- 
cial Studies—9, March. 


uipment for a Bookkeeping Classroom— 


J 
jones: Ralph Leslie—10, March. 
unior Business Training, The Workbook in— 

15, September. 
Juts on the Merchandising Skyline—11, Febru- 
ary; 15, March. 


K 
Kaplan, Kalmen—19, September; 21, October; 
23, November. 
Katenkamp, Chester H.—23, May. 


L 
Lomax, Paul S.—7, | 7, October; 
7, February; 7, March; , April; 7, May; 
7, June (editorials). 
M 
Machine Bookkeeping, Factors Which Enter Into 
Learning—19, eptember ; 21, October; 23, 
November. 
Manca, Ruth—19, December; 17, January. 
Massell, Alexander S.—15, y. 
Materials and Techniques in Non-Vocational 
17, March; 19, April. 
Merchandising kyline, Juts on the—11, Febru- 
ary; 15, March. 


N 
Nelson, E. R.—9, December. 
Newman, Frances—22, Ma ay. 
New-Type Business Education and the General 
Public, The—17, October. 
Nichols, Frederick G—9, September; 8, Oc- 
tober; 9, November; December; 8, Janu- 


ary; 8, February; A "April; 8, May (edi- 

Non-Textiles, A Syllabus in—19, October; 25, 
November. 


Office Machine Training, A Forward Step in— 
13, January. 
ome Practice, Plans for Teaching—17, Novem- 
er. 
Office Training at the Boston Clerical School— 


11, June. 
O'Neil, Alice M.—8, June. 
Ottel, Kelmens—18, April. 


P 
Parsons, John C.—25, September. 
to the European Challenge— 
ovember. 

Perry, Ruby V.—15, October. 
Personal-Use Course in es. May. 
Personality Minus—11, — 
Personality Rating Sche ule—17, September. 
Phillips, Catherine Estelle Siegler—17, une. 

ew So- 

cial Order—15, June. 


Place of Commercial Education in the 
oe Teaching Office Practice—17, Novem- 


The Journal of Business Education 


Positive Results in Rapid Calculation—19, June. 

Problems in Junior College Commercial Educa- 
tion—10, March. 

Procedures in Making Shorthand Home Work 
Assignmeuts—21, November; 11, December. 


R 

Ransford, Rarmond E.—11, 
Regional App-oach to High 

25, September. 
Reich, Edward—19, October; 25, November. 
Reynolds, September (editorial). 
Rice, L. A.—7, Novem 
Rollinson, Ethel A.—19, March 
Roselli, Dr. Bruno—15, January; 21, February. 
Rowe, Clyde E.—7, April (editorial) ; 13, April. 
Rulon, Phillip J., et al—17, September. 


nuary 


Sander, Elmer E.—19, Jun 

Satlow, I. David—15, eanier: 19, January. 

Scott, Florence P15, April. 

Secretarial Training at Russell Sage College—9, 

cember. 

Selby, P. O.—21, September. 

Selected Bibliography for for Research in Business 
Education—20, 

Senior High School ecomneaiaa Club—17, May. 

Shean, Jeannie F.—23, September. 

Shorthand Classroom Equipment—19, March, 
Shorthand Home Work Assignments, Procedures 
in Making—21, November; 11, December. 
Shorthand, How Do You Study? 
Shorthand’ Instruction, A Group Plan for—13, 

September. 
— Teaching Methods, 


Should yor Business Experience Be Required 
of Business Teachers?—10, November. 
am, Carlton John—19, October; 25, Novem- 


Skeeles, Arthur G.—13 

Skimin, Eleanor—13, 

Skinner, Winnifred “March. 

Slinker, Clay D.—7, 

Snedeker, Anne "Febru. 

Sophrin, Michael—9, April. 

Speaking of Errors—17, April. 

Speech Aspect of Collegiate Training for Busi- 
ness—15, November. 

Speed and Accuracy in Relation to Difficulty 
Factors in Typewriting Copy—17, June. 

Spengler, Robert O.—23, October. 

Standardized Test in General Business Informa- 
tion—11, October; 27, November. 

Stencil Cutting, Teaching Tabulation and—22, 
December. 

wees Advanced, and Clerical Practice— 


Stickney, wal 11, Jun 

Stuart, Cecilia Unzicker—20, March. 

Studebaker, M. E.—30, December (editorial). 

a of Training Needed by Secretaries—9, 
Ma 


Evaluating—8, 


Swanson, Edwin A.—9, January. 
Syllabus in Non-Textiles—19, : 25, No- 
vember. 


Tabulation and Stencil Cutting, Teaching—22, 
December. 
a James M.—11, October; 27, Novem- 


Thrift, The Teaching of—13, June. 

Tonnar, Wiley B.—17, May. 

Tonne, Herbert A.—7, December (editorial). 

Training for Distributive Occupations in a City 
High School—15, 

Transcription, Teaching of—13, March. 


Trickey, Merle—15, June. 

Triplett, Erna P—15 November. 
Tull, A. aon Januar (editorial). 
Turse, Paul L far eptember. 


Typewriting Room Equipment, A Check List 
for Essential—13, April. 
Typeyriting, The Personal-Use Course in—13, 


Tyee Giving Beginning, a Head Start—19, 
December; 17, January. 


Vocational Guidance in Its Economic and So- 
cial Phases—9, April. 


w 
Walters, R. G.—7, January (editorial). 
Wein, Dorothy—13, October. 
What Do Employers Say?—15, April. 
What Is Expected of Your High Gchool Clerical 
Worker—13, December. 
What Is the Youth Problem?—15, October. 
Wood, Ethel—17, April. 
Wood, William Robert—15, February. 
Workbook in Junior Business Training—15, Sep- 
tember. 


es-Barre, 
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CONSUMER FOR BEST RESULTS IN 
Business Law 


BOGERT-GOODMAN-MOORE 
HOW TO KNOW AND USE THEM Introduction to Business Law 


By Epwarp ReEIcH AND CarLt0ON JOHN SIEGLER 
Merchandising Department, Newton High School 


* 
Business Snglish 


538 Pages Profusely illustrated $1.96 


A basic text in selling and merchandising and in 
consumer-knowledge of goods and materials for Modern Business English 


commercial and home-economics courses. It covers * 
all the main types of goods, textile and non-textile, 
and discusses their origin, the processes of manu- 


facture, the different types in use and their appli- Gconomic AY 


cations. It also gives methods of judging and 
testing the genuineness of the goods and offers CARVER AND CARMICHAEL 


hints for their proper care. ; - 
Elementary Economics, New Edition 


The history, geographical location, and economic " 
and social significance of each article are presented Boston GINN AND COMPANY new York Mplet 
in the treatment, as well as the information about Sen 


goods that every salesman must have in order to lear 
men 


be able to sell successfully. At the same time, since o 


everyone is a buyer and user of goods, this instruc- ‘ lem: 
the 


tion should form an essential part of home-eco- Modernize Lessons wa 


nomics courses for young people in general. The the 


presentation is divided into units and enriched with this handy Help ! at 


by charts, tables, pictures, and a variety of teaching a 


devices. 


Other Important Recent Books 
to help teachers with class- 


Nichols’ Junior Business Training for room work! It’s the RCA Victor 

Economic Living $1.72 R-96 Electrola—a portable instru- 
: i ment of light weight which op- 
Cornell and MacDonald’s Business Organ- erates on any 110 volt, 60 cycle 


ization and Practice 96 alternating current. 
Dvorak, Merrick, Dealey and Ford’s Type- It’s particularly useful with 
writing Series: Victor Shorthand Speed Dicta- 
ipl tion Records and Rhythm Records 
Typewriting Behavior for Typewriting and Penmanship 
My Typewriter and I —for it provides clear, even, re- 
Scientific Typewriting production in all parts of the 
Thewae, Keouly and Wikdall’s The classroom. outlets are not convenient, lo 
Training of a Secretary Available at remarkably low at the fine portable Victrola ¢ 
} : cost. See this inexpensive portable Write us for your free copy 
Thompson, Rogers and Travers’ Business Electrola at your local RCAVictor the new booklet, “Sound Servi 
Law and Procedure 1.80 dealer’s today. Or, if electrical for Schools”. 


Whitebeck, Durand and Whitaker’s The Work- Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Net 
ing World—An Economic Geography, 2.20 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


ra N. J. + A Service of the Radio Corporation of Ameri 
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sh 


L 
‘dition 


New York 


Francisco 


POTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, (one- 
year course, third edition) by D. D. 
Lessenberry and Elizabeth A. Jevon, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 200 p. $1.28. 


A revision of a popular typewriting 
. It still retains the basic principles 
of the original publication, but new fea- 
ures have been added to the materials 
ff instruction and to teaching procedures 

0 as to provide more adequately for the 
Jevelopment of typing power for either 
rsonal or vocational use. 

The text emphasizes the direct ap- 
woach, that is, “complete words, sen- 
ences, paragraphs, and letters” are intro- 
juced early in the course. All of these 
aterials have been carefully selected for 
hought content. The keyboard is covered 
in six lessons. The shift key and numer- 
als (one or two at a time) follow soon 
after. 

Personal typing problems are a part 
ff the elementary work and form the 
medium for the introduction of the com- 
plete letter. All materials have been or- 
ganize| into instructional blocks the titles 
of which suggest the completeness of the 
learning units of the text: the develop- 
ment of keyboard control, making habits 
permanent, improving typing power. prob- 
lems in personal typing, introduction of 
the business letter, composition at the 
tvpewriter, reconstruction of typing skill, 
the business letter, development of speed, 
personal typing problems, tabulation 
problems, manuscript typing, and special 
problems. 

Carefully worked out lesson plans for 
each learning unit provide for organized 


analysis of errors and remedial practice 
to overcome them. 

Teacher helps, in the form of a manual 
and student incentives, through rolls of 
honor, certificates, and pins, are available. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALES MANAGE- 


venient, lo 


le Victrola 


free copy 


ound Servii 


BC Blue Neti 


G CO., In 
of Ameri 


JCATIO 


MENT, 7 J. Russell Doubman, New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 466 p. $3.00. 
Social and economic changes have 


brought new emphases into the field of 
distribution. This new publication in pre- 
senting the basic principles of sales distri- 
bution has taken cognizance of three 
changes. 

This book will serve admirably as a 
handbook to the sales executive. For use 
a a classroom text on the college level, 
it should also have a place. The funda- 
mentals of distribution are clearly pre- 
sented, not as isolated topics, but as basic 
considerations in the unified, integrated 
activity of a sales department. 

The author has treated the subject with 
considerable detail. Departmental organi- 
vation, buyers and salesmen, sales man- 
uals, promotion plans, all have been dis- 
cussed extensively, Such topics as mar- 
ket statistics, selling costs and control, 
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and the legal side of sales, have an im- 
portant place in the development of the 
subject. The principles underlying sales 
management have also been applied to 
export sales in a chapter devoted to that 
specialized phase. 

The value of the text for classroom use 
has been enhanced by the inclusion of 
study questions for each chapter, and a 
comprehensive list of references, useful to 
both teacher and student. This list con- 
tains books, government publications, pe- 
riodicals, and a specialized list of psycho- 
logical titles. The text will appeal, no 
doubt, to teachers of salesmanship. 


COURTESY BOOK, by Horace J. Gardner 
and Patricia Farren, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 112 p. $1.00. 


A “little guide to more gracious living.” 
Its terse style compels attention. Un- 
necessary detail has been omitted in this 
primer of courtesy. Essentials, “simple 
reminders,” are the “meat” of the text, 
pointing to the fact that life with others 
can be made more than just tolerable, 
really enjoyable, if the elements of good 
conduct are present. 

These essentials—that seem to answer 
many of those questions which are most 
often raised in social and business con- 
tacts—cover such important topics as per- 
sonal neatness, table technique, clothes 
(for both men and women), special 
events, letter courtesy, and office courtesy. 
For those to whom this little book gives 
inspiration to study the subject more 
thoroughly, the included list of worth- 
while references will prove a_ valuable 
guide. 

Teachers will find this textbook a handy 
volume to place into the hands of their 
students. 


HOW TO DEVELOP PERSONAL POWER, 
228 p. $2.00, and PERSONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT MANUAL, 76 p. $1.25, by 
Dick Carlson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


A textbook and workbook emphasizing 
personality improvement. In the text the 
author points to “specific methods of self- 
improvement” and furnishes “practice 
aids” in the manual, to correspond unit 
by unit with the presentation in the text. 

Self-analysis is the keynote of these 
publications. Questions and projects, self- 
rating scales, diagnostic tests, plan-out- 
lines, and procedure-charts are all coordi- 
nated effectively for use either in self- 
instruction or in group study. The au- 
thor recommends a ten-week program em- 
phasizing self-improvement and has di- 
vided the textbook accordingly to provide 
for an introductory session, eight units 
of instruction, and a summary session. 

The textbook presentation is stimulating 
and, together with the activity program 
provided by the companion volume, should 
help translate the theory underlying per- 
sonal growth into the actual practice of it. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF OF- 
FICE PRACTICE, by Peter L. Agnew, 
New York: University Bookstore, Wash- 
ington Square East, 277 p. $2.50. 


This book is unique in that it contains 
detailed instructions on most of the wide- 
ly used office machines. It is an invalu- 
able aid to all teachers of office practice 
because it contains the latest develop- 
ments in operating technique, and detailed 
directions for the effective teaching of 
each machine. 

Specific instructions are given for the 
proper use of the most commonly used 
secretarial and accounting office practice 
equipment including duplicating machines, 
dictating machines, billing machines, 
bookkeeping machines, and the telephone 
switchboard. Answer and check sheets 
are also included for use with instruction 
manuals already available for adding and 
calculating machines and for visible and 
vertical filing systems. The instructions 
are arranged in a numerical sequence and 
are so explicit that the student can turn 
out a large volume of acceptable work 
in a limited time, with a minimum amount 
of individual assistance. Students who 
have never seen a large electric billing 
machine before are able to produce a 
large number of acceptable bills during 
the first laboratory period. The switch- 
board and desk telephones are utilized 
in a practical way in a _ well-organizea 
and very efficient checking system. 

In addition to the detailed instructions 
on the use of the machines, the text also 
contains a lecture schedule, key aues- 
tions on the lectures, reference readings. 
rotation plans, directions of the care of 
the equipment, and detachable answer 
sheets. 

This book is based upon the author’s 
years of experience as instructor in 
charge of the large and very complete 
office practice laboratory at New York 
University. All the material presented 
has been carefully checked and rechecked 
in the office practice laboratory. This in- 
clusive piece of work represents another 
real stride forward since the not too re- 
mote time when teachers of office prac- 
tice were forced to use manufacturers’ 
sales literature for the teaching of office 
machines. 

—James R. Meehan, Hunter College of 
the City of New York. 


MONEY AND BANKING, by Charles L. 
Prather, Chicago: Business Publications, 
Inc., 559 p. $3.75. 


A basic college text setting forth the 
principles applicable to money and bank- 
ing today. 

A detailed table of contents points to 
the essential elements discussed in each 
chapter. These topics treat of money and 
credit in twelve chapters; of commercial 
banking, foreign exchange, and central 
banking in the next twelve; and of spe- 
cial financial institutions and foreign bank- 
ing systems in the last eight chapters. 

(Continued on next page ) 
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procedure in the typing classroom. ro- 
vision for individual differences has been 
made in the lessons. The author has pro- 
vided amply, as in earlier editions, for 
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‘,... has passed an 
acid test of every- 


day necessity” 
—Occupations 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 
Textbook Edition 


Available to Schools and 
Colleges Only 


$2.80 


This book was compiled by an ex- 
perienced secretary during years 
of active work with prominent 
executives and professional men 
all over the country. It is written 
expressly to provide students and 
secretaries with the handbook of 
reference facts, of procedures and 
methods that will give them 
sound training in_ secretarial 
technique. 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 
New Edition 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary 
economics covering those topics 
essential to the pupil’s live un- 
derstanding of the business world 
and the principles upon which it 
operates. Thoroughly modern, 
definitely practical, this book 
offers effective material for the 
one-semester course in economics, 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Controversial subjects (such as monetary 
reform, for instance) have been included 
as essential topics in this up-to-date pre- 
sentation. 

Tables and charts add to the effective- 
ness of this textbook for classroom use, 
as do also the questions and_ problems 
which give opportunity for application of 
the principles which have been expounded. 
The comprehensive list of references with 
which each topic is supplemented provides 


Cwue 


An_ Introduction to Economics, by H. LaRue 
Frain, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
693 p. $3.00. 

Basic Accounting Principles, by Earl Saliers and 
Arthur Holmes, Chicago: Business Publications. 
Inc. 656 p. $4.00. 

ay English Through Practice, Book II ad 

i. May, York: Globe Book 
4186 p. $1.0 


Business Behavior, a 
— Publishing Company, 


Business: Its Organizaticn and Operation, by 
William R. Odell and others, New York: Ginn 
and Company. 524 p. $1.72. 


Ray Abrams, Cincinnati: 
i 304 p. 


Business Law and Procedure, by Clyde O. 
Thompson, Ralph E. Rogers, and Michael A. 
pes. New York: American Book Company, 
12 p. 


Courtesy Book, 
tricia’ Farren, 
Company, 112 p. 


by Horace J. Gardner and Pa- 
Philadelphia? J J. B. Lippincott 


and Problems, by Paul 
. Gemmile and Ralph H. Blodgett, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 652 p. $2.50. 


ducational, Psychological, and Personality 
“se, Oscar K. Buros, New Bruns- 
wick, : School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
in Education, No. 11, 141 p. 


Renshaw and Louis slie, Sew York: 
The Gregg Publishing oe 448 p. $1.50. 


Gregg Dictation and Transcri; io. by Wallace 

Renshaw and Louis A. Leslie, * York: 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 444 p. $1.50. 
(Also Teacher’s Manual for same.) 


Gregg Thin (Second edition), Book I, by Ru- 
ert P. SoRelle, Harold H. Smith, Willem R. 
oster, and Clyde I. Blanchard, New York: 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 176 p. $1.32. 


How to Develop Personal Power, by Dick Carl- 
son, New York: Harper and Brothers. 228 p. 
-00. Personal Development Manual, 

p. 


Junior Business Training for Economic Living, 
Part I to V, Part VI to X, Part XI, by Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, New York: American Book 
Parts gic’ $1.00; Parts VI- 

X, $1.00; and Part XI, 


Measuring for in the Field 
of Business Education, Tenth Yearbook, 1937, 
by the Eastern —- Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 442 p. $ 


Money and eiihilen by Charles L. Prather, 4 
cago: Business Publications, Inc. 559 p, $3.7 


National Business Education Outlook: 
Teaching Procedures, Third Yearbook, 
by the National eee Teachers’ 
eration. 282 p. $2.50. 


National Occupational 


1937, 
Fed- 


551 Fifth 
y Avenue, New York, N. Appraisals and_Ab- 
stracts on Occupations: Yiea ing as an Occu- 
pation; The Occupation of the Insurance Sales- 
man; Linotype eration as an Occupation: 
The Occupation of the Barber; Waiters and 
Waitresses; Photography as an Occupation; 
Pharmacy as an Occupation; The Occupation 
fi a otion Picture Actor. Single copies, 


Dorothea de 
International Textbook 


Occupations in_ Retail Stores, bv 
Schweinitz, Scranton: 
Company, 411 p. $2. A 


Office Management, nr 


H. 
ew York: ei Ha $5 0 


Inc., 600 p. 


Employment, by 


Preparation for Seekin 
ork: John Wiley & Sons, 


ar . Davis, New 
Inc., 39 p. $.25. 


Realities of American Government, by Neal D. 


Houghton, er _— The Macmillan Com: 
pany, 789 p. $1.8 


additional source material for teacher anj 
student use. 

This textbook justifies careful consid 
eration from those who teach the subje 
of business finance. In it the presenta 
tion of the subject has “caught up” wit 
the changing emphasis in the busine 
field, an emphasis in which the role oj 
government in its recent closer relation 
ships with banking institutions has becom 
an important consideration. 


Stenographic Reference Manual, by Lenna 4 
Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag and Apollonia ¥ 
Koebele, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 80 p. $.52. 


Store Practice Set, by A. L. Hanson, Cincis 
nati: South-Western "Publishing Company $.8j 


The Progress Arithmetic (Books A, B, 
by Philip A. Boyer, W. Waiker’ Che 
and Holman White; New York: The Macmills 
Company, $.48 each. 


Today’s Economics, by Harold S. Sloan, N 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 339 p. $1.68 


Vocational Interest Inventory (Form A for m 
and Form 3 women) (with manual of ¢ 
rections), Cleeton, Bloomingtm 
Illinois: & McKnight. Single copy 
$.10; Manual, $.25. 


Workbook for Business Training fe 
Economic Living, b “hes —— G. Nichols, Ne 
York: American Company, $.72. Al 
Series B Tests (1- 14) and A Commer 
Arithmetic Test for same text, $.16 


Workbock to Practical Mathematics, hy N. | 
Lennes, New York: The Macmillan Compan! 
160 p. i 


A COMPLETE 
COMMERCIAL 
PROGRAM 


BY 
WINSTON 


INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS 
Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 
BOOKKEEPING FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE, 
BOOKS | and II 
Kirk, Odell, and Street 
TYPEWRITING FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


McNamara, Markett, and Kean 


GRADED LETTERS 
Kirk and Mumford 
THE WINSTON SIM- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY 
Editions for all commercial needs 
Write for full information 
The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIO 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Published Since January, 1937 


Teacher’s Handbook for  Direct- 
Method Materials. Brewington. 
Net, $.25. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Prac- 
tice, Part I1—Accounting. Lenert 
and McNamara. $1.50. 


Business Mathematics — Exercises, 
Problems, and Tests, College Edi- 
tion. Rosenberg. $1.00. 


Gregg Dictation and Transcription. 
Renshaw and Leslie. $1.50. 


Functional Method Dictation. Leslie. 


Economics — Basic Principles and $1.50. 


Problems. Michels. $1.60. 


The Law Stenographer. Baten, 


Progressive Business Law with Kelley, and Weaver. $1.40. 


Graded and Classified Cases and 


TE 
AL 
A 


M- 
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needs 
ion 

N CO. 
Atlanta 
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Modern Tests. Filfus and Kasden. 


$1.20. Stenographer’s Transcription Refer- 


ence. Hobson. $.60. 


French Commercial Correspondence 
and Readings. Fish and Snow. 
$1.20. 


Ten Years of Shorthand References, 
Classified, 1927-1937. Rowe. $.24. 


Gregg Typing, Second Edition. 
SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and 
Blanchard. Book I, $1.32. Book 
II, $1.32. Complete, $1.60. 


Business Offices—Opportunities and 
Methods of Operation. Harris. 
$2.00. 


Collegiate Secretarial Training. 
Haynes, Graham, and Moses. $1.20. 


Basic Typing. Eisenhart. $1.20. 


Oswald. Typewriting for Personal Use. Black- 


Printing in the Americas. 
stone and Yerian. $1.32. 


$7.50. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


@ Sydney 


@ Boston @ Toronto ® London 


San Francisco 


New York @ Chicago 
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When the yes Lont Move 
The Work Moves Faster... 


any Underwood Sund- 
strand operator as she taps out fig- 
ures 15% to 25% faster and more 
accurately than on any other add- 
ing-figuring machine you have ever 
known. Her eyes follow the work. 
Only the fingers of her right hand 
are on the condensed 10-key key- 
board. 

No multiplicity of keys to make busy 
fingers grope. No complex mechanism 
to cause constant head-swinging be- 
tween work and machine. On the 
Underwood Sundstrand there’s not an 
unnecessary key on the entire keyboard. 


Teach Touch Figuring the 
Underwood Sundstrand Way 
With an increase of from four to five 
hundred per cent in Underwood Sund- 
strand sales during the past few years it 
is natural that many schools should in- 
clude Underwood Sundstrand instruc- 
tion in their regular courses of study. 
Pupils like the simplified, effortless op- 

eration—the easily at- 

tained proficiency in Ke) 

top-speed figuring. 
Write or telephone i 

our nearest Branch for 

full information 

day. 
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Every Underwood Sundstrand Machif 
is backed by nation-wide, compaf 
owned service facilities. 
e e e 
Adding Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPA 
Adding Machines... Typewriters... Accounting 
chines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supph 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott FisherSpeeds the World's Busi 
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